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The objectives of this study were to determine the 
anat:omy, typology, and conditions surrounding low incomes In the 
Coastal Plain of south Carolina and to determine the measures most 
suitable to reduce low income within the area* A sample of 1,000 
households was selected and stratified among the 10 counties and 
between the open-country rural area and the rural place in proportion 
to the number of rural households^ Data were collected on the 
characteristics of economically deprived households and on the 
socioeconomic conditions of the sample, including physical — 
cheuracteristics, skills, unemployment, adult training, and job 
mobility^ Major findings were that: the area was experiencing a rapid 
rate of non-farm growth; outmigration has been extensive; housing was 
inadequate; scholastic achievement was directly related to the 
education of the parent; the dropout rate was high; heads of 
households had little formal education but were willing to change 
jobs; and most of the working-age population expressed interest in 
upgrading their skills • Tables (data) %^re presented with a profile 
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PREFACE 



This report is one in a series on the conditions of poverty among rurai 
people within selected areas of the United States. Included. in these re- 
ports are the Coastal Plain, the Mississippj Del ta, and the Ozarks . 

This IS the second report on the Northeast Coastal Plain of South Caro- 
lina. An earlier report, based on preliminary county data,' was published to 
provide immediate information to interested groups.- 

The second report presents findings on the interrelationships between 
famiJy income, race, age, education, training, employment, aspirations, and 
other attributes of the rural population. It is not a study in depth. It 
is an interim report on some of the area's major prob 1 ems —problems that may 
influence both the rate and direction of future growth and development. 
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Thts study of human resources m a 10-county area of the Northeast Coast- 
al Plain of South Carolina disclosed severe and persistent pVob 1 ims— prob lems 
that preclude easy or quick solutions. Implied needs of the rural population 
are more jobs; Improved housing; greater educational opportunities for youth; 
training, retraining, and job placement services for adults; and programs of 
public assistance. The success of programs to provide these needs will depend 
largely on the attitudes of the 'area's rural inhabitants, their capacity for 
self- improvement, and their wl 1 1 ingness ' to accept change. Although the re- 
sults of the study re b a t e s pe cifically to the 10-county area, this area is 
believed to be typical of the rural environment of the broad Coastal Plain 
Region. . ' ^ 

Based on Its history, the study area Is experiencing a rapid rat^i of non- 
farm growth. During the decade ended 1966, nonagricul tural employment in- 
creased by 63 percent. But the number of nonfarm jobs has been insufficient 
to provide employment for youth entering the labor force, for people desiring 
to supplement Inadequate farm Incomes, or for people seeking to shift from 
farm to nonfarm occupations. 

Outmlgration from the area has been extensive, particularly among non- 
whites and young adults. The number of nonwhites who have migrated during 
the last quarter century exceeds the number who remain. Of the rural child- 
ren who left home ''to stay'* during the decade ended I966, more than half left 
the area. Three-fifths of the nonwhite youth, compared with one-tenth of the 
white youth, migrated to the Northern States. ^ 

The inadequacy of housing occupied by many of the poor presents a prob- 
lem whose solution may be difficult. Their extremely low income prevents a 
remunerative rental market for improved housing. Also, a large ^proportion 
occupy farm housing either rent-free or for services associated with farming. 
The types of incentives needed to achieve improvements in farm housing will 
probably differ from those governing the nonfarm rental market; 

Despite uniformly high aspirations expressed by parents for their child- 
ren's education, scholastic achievement of children was directly related to 
the education attained by thei r parents . " Many children were seriously re- 
tarded in school. Relatively few children reared in rural households com- 
pleted high school— only l out of k children in ser ious ly- depr i ved households 
and 2 out of 5 m deprived households. The consequences are found in the 
high proportion who were employed in low skill occupations. 

Perpetuation of income deprivation in the Coastal Plain, or in the receiv- 
ing communities, in the case of outmigrants, seems assured if the school drop- 
out rates of 1955-66 continue. The retarded educational achievement of child- 
ren reared in deprived homes suggests the need for increased Emphasis on pro- 
grams of education and environmental conditioning, both at school and preschool 
levels. Other educational innovations may also Be needed. 

Heads of economically deprived households had extremely low levels of 
formal education. A fifth were illiterate; half were functional illiterates, 
having compleced less than 5 years of schooling. Relatively few of their 
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spouses were employed, mostly at farm labor and domestic service. Apparently, 
many women were not in the labor force because they either did not believe 
that jobs were available. or lacked the skills required for jobs that were avail- 
able, . V ^ 

Most of the work]ng-age population expressed interest in upgrading their 
skills. Training, retraining, and job placement services for adults are ur- 
gently needed if income improvement is to be realized within the present genera- 
tion. Remedial education is a probable prerequisite for many of those in great^ 
est need. 

A h igh" proportion of household heads were willing to change jobs, even 
if they had to move within the area or commute to secure better employment. 
Relatively few, however, were willing to move far from the area. And most 
household heads showed a strong preference for job security over income. 

Programs of public assistance for heads of economically deprived house- 
holds and others in need must differentiate broadly between (1) those whose 
potential warrants public investment to update their skills and other income- 
producing resources at their disposal and (2) those whose potential for self- 
help is seriously limited by age or physical disability — cases in which welfare 
and other transfer payments appear to be more efficient alternatives. 

The significance of these groupings is as follows: - 

- A fifth of the heads of economically deprived households were 
65 years of age or older. It is unlikely that tliey can materially 
improve their incomes through increased productive employment. An 
^ditional fifth of household heads were under 65 years of age and 
partially or. totally d isab ledT mosT of them wece between 55 and 64 
years of age. Direct transfer payments must bulk large in p*. ograms 
to provide the minimum needs for these groups. 

- Three-fifths of the heads of economically deprived households 
were under 65 years of age and apparently able-bodied. More than half 
of them were males under 45 years of age; a third were males 45 to 64 
years of age. Females comprised the remaining 15 percent. The large 
nu mber of y oung, male household heads and their spouses offers great 
potential for programs of adult job training and other measures to 
increase their skills and income-producing resources. The remaining 
productive life of this group warrants considerabTe public investment. 

Household heads in the age group 45 to 64 present a complex 
problem. They are often referred to as being "boxed in" because 
their advancing age makes both training and occupational adjustment 
difficult. Most are, or were until recently, employed in agricul- 
ture. Their occupational skills have become obsolete due to the 
rapid technological changes in farming. The problems of this group 
and the types of assistance needed will vary with age, education, 
training, work experience, and attitudes toward change. 

Research currently underway is examining the specific characteristics of 
these household heads. It is only through knowledge of their needs, capabili- 
ties, and aspirations that successful programs can be developed. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE RURAL SOUTHEAST 
COASTAL PLAIN . , . WITH EMPHASIS ON THE POOR 

by 

Jackson V. McElveen — 
BACKGROUND 



Rural poverty has long been a problem of national concern. Despite high 
levels of employmentand rising incomes among the population generally, poverty 
remains a way of life for about one-third of rural Americans. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that migration of the rural poor to the central cities of 
the Nation intensifies the problems of urban slums. The national commitment 
to combat poverty seeks to attack its'causes in rural America before the prob- 
lems of the rural poor are transferred to the more volatile conditions of our 
cities. 

The Coastal Plain of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia has a 
long history of underemployment of human and physical resources and resultant 
low incomes, particularly among the rural population. It is a highly agri- 
^ cultural region that has undergone and Is undergoing rapid technological 
changes in farming. These changes have centered largely around the mechani- 
zation of farm operations, the attendant reduction in labor requirements, and 
the consolidation of farms into fewer, but larger units. The need for occupa- 
tional and other adjustments by rural people has been acute. Retarded indus- 
trial growth and lack of local nonfarm jobs have caused heavy outmigration of 
population from the region. Many who remain have substandard- incomes because 
of both 1 imited job^alternatives and insufficient skills to fill the jobs 
that are aval lable. 

These problems led to the creation in December I966 of the Coastal Plains 
Economic Development Region, under provisions of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act, with a Regional Commission to develop and implement a program 
that will increase the area*s economic growth, 2/ 

Although programs of economic growth are aimed at total resource develop- 
ment, they must center on the human resources, for ultimately it is>people who 
must make the changes and who create the environment within which change takes 
place. It is only to their heeds, their capabilities, and their aspirations 
that programs can successfully be directed. 



\J Agricultural Economist, Economic Development Division, Economic 
Research Service, U.S. Department of AgricuUture, in cooperat ion wi th the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, Clemson Univer- 
si ty, 

2/ Public Law 89-136, 89th Congress, S. 1648, Aug. 26, I965. 



OBJECTIVE 



The Office of Economic Opportunity, the Economic Research Service, and 
the South Carolina Experiment Station began a study having as its broad objec- 
tive the following: (1) To determine the anatomy, typology, and conditions 
surrounding low incomes in the Coastal Plain; and (2) to determine the selec-. 
tive measures most suitable to reduce the incidence of low income within the 
area* 

As part of the overall objective a survey was made of a sample of rural 
households in 10 counties of the Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 
t These counties were Clarendon, Darlington, Dillon, Florence, Horry, Lee, 
Marion, Marlboro, Sumter, and Williamsburg. The survey and study had^ the 
following specific objectives: (a) to determine the distribution and sources 
of income for rural families in order to measure the resources available for 
income improvement; (b) to study educational achievement, work experience, 
and other training of rural families; (c) to learn the status, occupation, 
and location of family members who have migrated; and (d) to discover attitudes 
of rural people that will facilitate adjustments to more efficient use of 
human resources. 

Results of the survey relate specifically to the i*0-county area of the 
Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina. This are?, however, is beli^ed 
to be typical of the agriculture and rural environment of the broad Coastal 
Plain Region. In the northern Coastal Plain extending downward into the five 
eastsrn-most counties of the survey area, agriculture is oriented primarily 
around tobacco. The. five western survey counties typify the far^ ' area 
extending downward into Georgia in which cotton and soybeans are ortant 
crops along wi th tobacco. Thus, the results of the study of the Northeast " 
Coastal Plain of South Carolina have application to" a much broader region. 

' SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

A sample of 1,000 rural households was determined to be sufficient to 
accomplish the objectives of the study. It was stratified among the JO coun- 
ties and between the open-country rural area and the rural place in propor- 
tion to the number of rural households. 

**Open country" was defined as the area outside the corporate limits of 
cities, towns, and villages. Unincorporated towns, villages, and areas with 
well 'defined "block strucMjre" housing were also excluded from the open country 
sample. A "rural place" was defined as a town, village, or other area having 
"block structure" housing and a population of less than 2,500. Excluded from 
the rural place, however, were areas classified as suburban. These were pri- 
marily the urban fringe of towns and cities with 2,500 or more population. 

The pre-enumeration estimate of the number of rural households in the 
area conforming to these definitions was 57>700; thus the predetermined sample 
of 1,000 households yielded a sampling rate of 1.733 percent. The survey 
data presented in this report are, for the most part, based on the actual 
number of households interviewed. For some purposes, it may be desirable to 
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expand these numbers to reflect area totals. Multiplying the numbers hy the 
expacislon factor of 57-7 will give an estimate of area totals for the house- 
holds from which the sample was drawn (57.7 x 1.733 percent = 100 percent). 

since the estimates are based on sample data, they are subject to sam- 
pling variability. They may differ somewhat from the results \.hat wbuld have 
been obtained from another sample or from a complete census of the area, using 
the same questionnaire, instructions, and interviewers. Because of basic dif- 
ferences in definition and procedure, estimates of the rural population, the 
farm population, and the number of farms for the survey area are not fully 
comparable with data obtained from the censuses of population and agr icul ture. 
A more detailed discussion of sampling variability and comparability, together 
with a table of standard errors, is contained in the appendix. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE NORTHEAST COASTAL PLAIN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina is highly rural with an 
economy dependent largely on agriculture. Comprising a fifth of the land 
area of South Carolina, it accounted for more than two-fifths of the total 
agricultural production in I966 (figure page k) . With a heavy emphasis on 
such cash crops as tobacco, cotton, and soybeans, the area marketed 55 per- 
cent of the State's total crop production. 

The area had a 196O population of 464,000, nearly a fifth of the State 
total. Florence and Sumter, each with I96O populations of around 25,000,' are 
the largest towns in the area. Other towns, principally county seats, range 
from 3,000 to 8,000 populations. These are typically local trade centers 
that provide farm supplies and services. 



Recent Trends in Agriculture. Industry, and Population 

Changes in the economy of the Coastal Plain have been rapid and diverse 
during the decade ending in I966. To fully document these changes would 
require a study in itself, and any attempt to capsule them incurs risk of 
oversimplification. Nevertheless, the salient highlights of change as it 
has affected rural people and farmworkers are integral to interpretation 
of this study. 

Agriculture.— Cotton is grown on 60 percent fewer farms than a decade 
earlier, mostly on land well-adapted to mechanical operations. Eighty-three 
percent of the I966 crop was harvested mechanically. Relatively few cotton 
sharecroppers remain; the seasonal labor needs are largely hired on a waqe 
basis. 

Tobacco production still requires intensive use of farm labor. Although 
many laborsaving techniques have been and are continuing to be adopted, com- 
plete mechanization is not foreseeable at this time. Under stringent market- 
ing and production controls, however, the tobacco acreage has been reduced 
by nearly half over the 1956-66 period. Laborsaving technology applied to 
a reduced acreage has substantially decreased the total farm labor require- 
ments. The number of farms growing tobacco decreased by half in the decade 
ending in I966, with much of-the reduction apparently among cropper units-. 
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Soybeans, the wonder crop of the Coastal Plain, have replaced much of the 
acreage previously devoted to corn and, more recently, to cotton. Soybean pro- 
duction increased nx>re than tenfold during J956-.66, rivaling cotton in total 
acreage and value of production. Although soybeans have bolstered the agri- 
cultural economy of the area, the crop offers little in the way of new jobs for 
unskilled farmworkers since its operations are completely mechanized. 

Tobacco v/as the major cash crop on 85 percent of the farms included in 
the household survey, while cotton was foremost in importance on 10 percent 
of the farms (table 22). By tenure of farm operator, slightly over half of 
the farmers were owners or port owners, 38 percent were sharecroppers, and _ 
8 percent were cash renters. Nearly three-fourths of white operators .were 
owners or part owners, compared with a third of nonwhites. Ninety percent 
of all sharecroppers operated tobacco farms. 

Measured by gross value of agricultural output, farms in the area are 
relatively small; the majority produced less than $5»000 annually. The small 
size is influenced" by the inclusion of sharecropper units as farms. Among 
white farm operators, relatively few of whom are sharecroppers^ two-thirds 
sold products valued at $5*000 or more and a third, in excess of $10,000. 
Over 80 percent of nonwhJte farm operators, three-fifths of them sharecroppers. 
Sold less than $5,000 of farm products* 

' Nonagri cultural industries . --Nonagricul tural employment in the Coastal 
Plain increased by 03 percent during the decade ended 1966. Of p.jrticular 
significance to the economy of the area was an increase of 17*000 jobs In 
manufacturing industries (table 23). In 1966, the payroll from i,>anufactur- 
Ing industries approximated the gross rereiots from farm marketings. The 

rate of growth in manufacturing — 80 percent during the decade was more 

rapid than that for the entire State. If this rate can be sustained, it 
holds promise'of eventually alleviating the current problem of underemploy- 
ment. The actual number of nonagricultural jobs created, however, was far 
less than the number of youth who entered the lijbor force, probably even 
less than the number who sought to change from farm to nonfarm occupations 
during the decade. 

Population adjustments * — Many persons have migrated from the area in search 
of better jobs. Of over 200,000 oersons under 20 years of age in 19^0, nearly 
half had left the area by I96O (table bf those 20 to 29 years of age in 

19^0, a third were no longer in the area by 196O. Thus, it is estimated that 
two-fifths of the population of the Coastal Plain under 30 years ^f age had 
emigrated during the 20-year period. 

Emigration was heaviest ^mong youth; the majority who left were in their 
twenties. Emigration was also much greater for nonwhites than whites. Of 
158,000 nonwhites under age 30 in 19^*0, nearly 3 out of 5 had left the area 
by i960. Despite the greater outmJgration of nonwhites, the nonwhite popula- 
tion of the area increased slightly over the 19^0-60 period becaivse of an 
extremely high birth rate. The proportion of nonwhite to total population of 
the area, however, decreased from 5^ percent to 48 percent. 



According to household survey data, these trends have continued through 
the mid-1960's. The present addresses were obtained for children who had left 
home to stay during the 10 years immediately preceding the survey. More than 
half of these no longer lived in the lO-county area (table I). For nonwhites, 
more than 70 percent had left the area, the majority haying emigrated to cities 
of the Northern States. The number of nonwhites who emigrated from the Coastal 
Plain during the last quarter century exceeds the number who remain. 

Outmigration of population is common to most agricultural regions of the 
Nation. It is probable that the growth and strength of the American economy 
have depended heavily upon a population willing to move in search of better 
economic opportunity. Yet outmigration can also have debilitating effects 
on a region. Its selectivity of certain skills, occupations, and educational 
training may handicap local economic growth. The toss of young adults de- 
crease's their ratio to the very young and the elderly, placing an extra burden 
on those who must support schools and other social services. But irrespective 
of the merits of outmigration » its reality is part of any appraisal of current 
conditions within the area, its effects are demonstrated or implied in much 
of the information and analyses that follow. 



General Characteristics of the Rural Population 

The estimated number of rural households in the study area in I966 was 
58,000 (table 2). This is the number located in open-country rural areas and 
in towns and villages of less than*2,500 population. 3/ About 50,000 house- 
holds (87 percent) were located in the open country and 8,000 were in towns 
and villages. 

Some 254,000 persons lived in the rural area of the Coastal Plain in I966. 
The population was divided in about the same proportion as the households; 
222,000 (86 percent) lived in the open country and 32,000 n\ed m rural places 
towns and vMlages of less than 2,500 population. 

Race, Residence, Age, and Size of Household 

Of the total households, 55 percent were white and kS percent were non- 
white, k/ The household population was in the reverse proportion, however. 
This was due to the larger size of nonwhite families — an average of 5.4 per- 
sons, compared with 3.6 for whites (tables 3 and 25). Even though nonwhite 
households averaged nearly 2 persons larger irrespective of residence, there 
was a wide range in size of these households. A third contained 3 persons or 



3/ Excludes the suburbs or built-up residential areas adjoining towns of 
2,500 population or more. See the Sampling Procedure and Appendix for addi- 
tional detai I . 

k/ Of the 453 nonwhite households, kkk (98 percent) v/ere Negro, 5 were 
American Indian, and k were classified as other nonwhite. For all practical 
purposes "nonwhite'' and "Negro" are synonymous in the data and analyses. 
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Table 2. — Expanded estimates of total rural households and population, by residence 
and by race. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, I966 



Residence 


; Total 


White : 
: households 


Nonwhi te 
households 




: Number 


Number 


Number 


By area of residence: 


: 57,815 

: ^3J37 
: 8,078 


31,677 

26,196 
5,^*81 


26,138 

23,5^1 
2,597 


By 1 arrn-nonfarm residence: 


• 

18,059 
: 39,756 


9,578 
22,099 


• 

8,^81 
17,657 




Percent 

: 100.0 
: 87.^ 
: . 12.6 


Percent 

100.0 
82.9 
17.1 


Percent 

100.0 
9o.l 
9.9 




: 100.0 
: 31.2 
: 68.8 


100.0 
30.2 
69.8 


100.0 
32.5 
67.5 


Percentage by race: 


: 100.0 
: 100.0 
t 100.0 
: 100.0 
: 100.0 


5k.S 

52.7 
67.9 
53.0 
55.6 


32.1 




• Number 


Xumber 


Number 


Population in households 

By area of residence: 

Rural place population 


: 25^,109 

: 222,259 
: 31,850 


113,726 

9^,223 
19,503 


|ifO,383 

128,03b 
12,3^7 


By farm^nonfarm residence: 


: 86,319 
: 167,790 


38,717 
75,009 


92,781 


Percentage of population by residence: 


• Percent 

: 100.0 
87.^ 
: 12.6 


Percent 

100.0 
82.9 
17.1 


Percent 

100.0 
91.2 
8.8 


By farm-nonfarm residence 


: 100.0 
: 3k, 0 
: 66.0 


100.0 
3'*.0 
66.0 


100.0 
33.9 
66.1 


Percentage of population by race: 


: 100.0 
: 100.0 

: 100.0 
: 100.0 
100.0 


kk.S 

61.2 
kk.S 


55.2 
57.6 
38.8 
55.1 
55.3 
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Table 3.— Number of persons in rural households, by residence and by 
race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Place of residence 



Number of .persons 



. Total 
households 



Farm 
operator 
households 



Nonfarm 
operator 
househol ds 



No. 



All households : 1002 

One : 76 

Two ., 201 

Th ree : 1 66 

Four : I60 

Five 130 

Six : 80 

Seven : 65 

Eight : 37 

Nine or more : 87 

Average size : k.k 

White households : SkS 

One : kk 

Two : 137 

Three : 107 

Four.... : 108 

Five 82 

Six : 35 

Seven : 20 

Eight : 10 

Ni ne or more : 6 

Average size : 3.6 

Nonwhite households : 453 

One : 32 

Two : 6^^ 

Three : 59 

Four : 52 

Five : k8 

Six : kS 

Seven : kS 

Eight : 27 

Nine or more : 81 

Average size : 5 



Pet. 

100.0 
7.6 
20.1 
16.6 
16.0 
13.0 
8.0 
6.5 
3.7 
8.7 



100.0 
8.0 
25.0 
19.5 
19.7 
\k.S 

e.k 
3. fa 
1.8 
1.1 



100.0 
7.1 
]k.\ 

J3.0 

11.5 
10.6 

■ 9.9 
9.9 
6.0 

17.9 



No. 

313 
9 

56 
53 
51 
k2 
30 
18 
19 
35 



Pet.. No. Pet. 



100.0 
2.9 
.IZ.9 
16.9 
16.3 

9.6 
5.8 
6.1 
1 1 .2 



k.8 



166 
6 

3k 

33 

3k- 

28 

12 

9 
6 
k 



100.0 
3.6 



20 
19 
20 
16 
7 
5 
3 
2 



.5 
.9 
.5 
.9 
.2 
.k 
.6 
k 



k.O 



3 
22 
20 
17 
\k 
18 

9 
13 
31 



100.0 
2.0 
15.0 
13.6 
1 1.6 
9.5 
12.2 
6.1 
8.8 
21.1 



689 
67 
.l.i*5- 
1 13 
109 
88 
50 
k7 
18 
52 



k.2 



38 
103 
7k 
7k 
Sk 
23 
1 1 
k 
2 



3.k 



306 
29 
k2 

39 
35 
3k 
27 
36 
]k 
50 



100.0 

9.7 

_ 2_U0_ 

]e.k 
15.3 
12.8 
7.3 

6.8 
2.6 
7.5 



100.0 
9.9 
26.9 
19.3 
19.3 
14.1 
6.0 
2.9 
1 .0 
0.5 



100.0 
9.5 
13.7 
12.7 
.11.4 
11.1 
8.8 
1 1 .8 
4.6 
16.3 



5.6 



5.3 
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less while, at the other extreme, a fourth were households of 8 or more per- 
sons. Among nonwhite farm households, averaging 5.6 persons, 30 percent con- 
tained 8 or more persons. 

White farm operator households, averaging k persons, were substantially 
larger- than the average of 3.^ for white nonfarm households ; proportionately, 
the variation was greater than for nonwhites. The white open country and 
rural place households averaged an Identical 3.6 persons; nonwhite open country 
households were larger than those In rural place. 

Heads of all rural households had a median age of ^8.5 years. There was 
only slight variation In age between white and nonwhite heads with median ages 
of 49 and 48, respectively. About a fifth were under 35 years of age and a 
f If th"were 65 -ye^Ts or^ older (table^if)TT "~ 

Table — Age of heads of rural households, by residence and by race. 
Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, I966 



Age of heads 



Place of residence 



Total 



Farm operator ' 
households 



Nonfarm 
households 



All 



households 

Under 25 years. 

25-34 years 

'35-44 years. . . . 
45-5^ years.. . . 
55-64 years. . . . 
65 years and over 
Med Ian age. . 



White households . . . 
Under 25 years 
25-34 years . . . 
35-44 years . . . 
45-54 years . . . 
55-64 years . . . 
65 years and over 
Median age . 



Nonwhite households 
Under 25 years 
25-34 years . . . 
35-44 years . . . 
45-54 years . .-. 
55-64 years . . . 
65 years and over 
Med Ian age . . . 



No. 

1002 
54 
142 
228 
217 
177 
184 

48.5 

549 
32 
77 

114 

124 
98 

104 
49.2 

453 
22 
65 

114 

93 
79 
80 
47.8 



Pet. 



No. 



Pet. 



No. 



Pet. 



1 00 . 0 


313 


100.0 


689 


100.0 


5> 


8 


2.6 


if6 


6.7 


lit. 2 


26 


8.3 


116 


16.9 


22.8 


88 


28. 1 


lifO 


20.2 


21.7 


89 


28. if 


128 


18.5 


17.7 


66 


21 . 1 


111 


16. 1 


18. if 


36 


11.5 


lif8 


21.6 








if8.if 




loS'.o 


166 


100.0 


383 


'lOO.O 


5.8 


■ 5 


3.1 


27 


7.0 


lif.O 


1 1 


6.6 


66 


17.2 


20.7 


^7 


28.3 


67 


17.5 


22.6 


51 


30.7 


73 


19.1 


17.9 


35 


21.1 ^ 


^ 63 


I6.it 


18.9 


17 


10.2 


87 


22.7 




kS.S 




if9.it ' 




100.0 


\hl . 


100.0 


306 


100.0 


k.S 


3 


2.0 


19 


6.2 




15 


10.2 


50 


16.3 


25.1 


k\ 


27.9 


73 


23.8 


20.6 


38 


25.8 


55 


18.0 


17.4 


31 


21.1- 


if8 


15.7 


17.7 


19 


12.9 


61 


19.9 




it8.9 




if7.0 
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In comparing the heads of farm and r.onfarm households, the median ages 
are also similar but the distributions differ considerably. Relatively few 
farm household heads were under 35 or over 65 years of age, 11 percent in 
each case, compared with more than a fifth of the nonfarm heads. This is to 
be expected since a number of retired heads, most of whom are 65 years or 
older are included in the general population. The fewness of farm operators 
under 35 js additional evidence of the limited number of opportunities for 
youth in farming during a period of sharp contraction of labor needs. 

Nativity and Environment _\ _ _ „ 

The rural population is highly indigenous to the area. Nearly 90 per- 
cent of the household heads were born in their county of residence or in an 
adjoining county; only k percent were born outside the States of South Caro- 
lina or North Carolina (table 26). Most had lived in the immediate area 
all their lives. Heads of farm households were longer residents than those 
of nonfarm households, nonwhftes longer residents than v^hites. 

Virtually all heads and spouses of farm households as well as those of 
nonwhite households were reared on a farm or in the open country. Heads and 
spouses of nonfarm households (whites, in particular) were, not quite sc ex- 
clusively farm reared. This is influenced by the "rural place" households, 
predominantly white. It may also indicate greater mobility of the white 
p'opulation within the area (not to be confused with the obviously greater 
outmigrational mobility of the nonwhite population). 



Education 

* 

School ing .— The median years of formal schooling of heads of households 
was 7.6 years. Their wives had a somewhat higher educational attainment, a 
median of 9-6 years. A fifth of household heads and a third of their spouses 
had completed high school. The levels of schooling and proportions complet- 
ing high school were approximately the same for the farm and nonfarm popula- 
t ions (table 27) . 



The educational levels of white heads of households and their spouses 
were substantially higher than those of nonwhite households— medians of S.k 
years and 5.3 years, respectively, for white and nonwhite heads and 11.9 
years and 7-5 years for their spouses. In white households a third of the 
heads and half of their spouses had completed high school, compared with 6 
percent of nonwhite heads and 19 percent of their spouses. 

Literacy. -=An heads and spouses who had completed less than 6 years of 
schooling were asked whether they cotjld read or write. It was assumed that 
those with 6 years or more of schooling were literate. The survey showed 
that a fifth of all heads of both farm and nonfarm households were illiterate 
Approximately a third of nonwhite compared with a tenth of white heads were 
illiterate. Only 10 percent of the spouses were illiterate; however, the 
rate was 3 percent for whites and 18 percent for nonwhites. The illiteracy 
rate for nonfarm spouses— 12 percent--was twice that for farm spouses. 
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Employment and Unemployment 

Heads of househol ds > --About 80 percent of all household heads were in 
the labor force, the remaining fifth being retired, disabled, or housewives 
(female heads who were not gainfully employed). Unemployment, defined as 
those without jobs who were actively looking for work, was relatively low — 
3.4 percent of the labor force. A slightly higher proportion of nonwhite 
than white household heads were unemployed, 3.7 percent against 3.2 percent 
(table 5). 

Since farm operators were employed by definition, unemployment was con- 
fined to heads of nonfarm households. 5/\ Their unemployment rate was U.3 
percent. 

The unemployment rate for the heads of rural place households was at a 
slightly higher rate of 5.5 percent, compared with less than 3 percent for 
heads of open country households. This was probably due to the greater 
availability of farm work for open country residents. It also suggests that 
conventional methods of computing unemployment are inadequate to portray the 
state of well-being in rural areas. The problem of low income usually results 
from underemployment rather than actual unemployment. A person working at 
an irregular seasonal farm job may be counted as employed even though the 
extent of his employment during the year is relatively small. 

Other factors also influence a low unemployment figure.^ Since few 
alternatives to farmwork exist for the unski 1 led they are likely to remain 
either in the area doing farmwork or to leave the area in search of better 
employment. Additionally, many of the poor occupy farm housing rent-free 
or for services. For these, loss of job entails loss of housing as well. 

Spouses of heads of households . — One of the outstanding characteristics 
of rural households in the Coastal Plain is the small proportion of wives 
who are employed. Spouses of heads of households were gainfully employed 
in 27 percent of the households interviewed in the survey. Only 39 percent 
of the spouses were in the labor force, the rest being principally house- 
wives. By race, k] percent of white spouses were in the labor force com- 
pared with 3^ percent for nonwhite. The extremely low rate for farmhold 
spouses (30 percent) is due to the exclusion of un^^aid family labor in farm- 
ing as employment. That about half of spouses of rural place households 
were employed is probably indicative of better employment opportunities for 
women in small towns as opposed to open country. 

Unemployment of spouses, as measured by conventional methods, was 13 
percent of those in the labor force — 9 percent for white spouses and 21 
percent for nonwhi'te, 15 percent for open'country and 8 percent for rural 
place spouses. It is believed, however, that even these relatively high 



5/ Persons who considered themselves to be employed at a regular job 
or occupation were counted as employed whether or not they worked during 
the week of enumeration. 
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rates fail to measure the full extent of unemployment. An alternative method 
of computing unemployment for spouses is developed in a subsequent section 
of this study. 6/ 

Total Household Income From All Sources 

Information was obtained from each household on the total income of all 
members from all sources in 1965, the year preceding the survey. The median 
income obtained was $2,733, with relatively small differences in income between 
residential sectors (table 28), The I960 Census of Population reported a 
median rural family income for the area of $2,346 (based on 1959). To the 
extent that the series of data are comparable, there has been some income 
improvement. Even so, family incomes are considerably below the $3,800 median 
for the urban population of the Coastal Plain in 1959 or the $4,600 median 
for all urban families in South Caroljna in 1959. The Census data for. family 
income exclude the income of unrelated individuals living in the household, 
while this income was included in the household survey. This is believed to 
be relatively minor since there were few unrelated individuals with incomes 
In the survey households. Much more important, the household survey excluded 
about 15,000 households in the residential areas surrounding tow.ns of 2,500 
population or more, counted by the I960 Census as rural. These households 
would be expected to have many of the known characteristics of suburbia, in- 
cluding much higher than average incomes. 

The median income of $1,748 for nonwhite survey households was far below 
the average for the area or any rural residential sector; it was only two- 
fifths the median of $4,500 for white households. The 1959 median income 
for all nonwhite households (both urban and rural) in the Coastal Plain, 
however, was $1,338. This suggests a substantial improvement in nonwhite. 
incomes. Much of the indicated improvement was the reduction in nonwhite 
households with incomes below $1,000— from 40 percent in 1959 down to 27 
percent in 1965. Four-fifths of nonwhite survey households, however, had 
incomes below $3,000 in 1965. This figure is .frequently used to denote the 
threshold of poverty. 

All told, 55 percent of survey households had household incomes of less 
than $3,000. Their identification by residence and race was ^ns follows: 83 
percent were in the open country while 12 percent were in towns or viH.ages; 
30 percent were farm operator households and 70 percent were nonfarm house- 
holds; one-third were white households and the rest were nonwhite. 

INCOME AND HOUSEHOLD SIZE AS INDICATORS OF RELATIVE ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION 

Any measure of economic deprivation is relative to the standards and 
values of the society that imposes criteria of need. In this richest of 
nations we are justly concerned over the needs of a segment of our popula- 
tion that would be judged affluent by comparison of their material possess- 
ions with those of the masses of persons in less advantaged nations of the 

6/ See Potential Unemployment of Spouses, page 43. 
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world. Along with our ever-growing wealth, our measures of need are continu- . 
ally reappraised. But economic deprivation, as used here, is intended to 
measure.more than a fixed bundle of material goods. Basically, it is believed 
to represent failure of families and individuals to participate in our cul- 
tural -and material abundance. 

The most common index used to measure need is family income. Currently, 
an annual family income of $3,000 Is frequently used as representing the 
minimum level of adequacy' to provide an average family with what are termed 
the essential needs. This level of money income, taken in conjunction with 
many other family and Household characteristics, indicates that Substantial 
numbers of rural households in the study area suffer from substandard incomes. 
More than half of the 58,000 rural households reported incomes from all 
sources of less than $3,000 In 1965* 



A Better Measure of Relative Need 



Use of $3,000 to delineate a level of Income adequacy, as with any other 
specified amount, is arbitrary. Besides, it fails to distinguish between 
the variety of family situations that determine need— the size of family, 
members' ages, and members* assets and 1 labi 1 ities— ^factors that may inten- 
sify or mitigate need. 

The stages in the normal evolution of the family cycle, for example, 
create vastly different situations concerning need. The income requirements 
of a newly married couple are obviously less than those of families with 
young dependent children. Families with only preschool children may have 
less income needs than those with older children requiring increasing expend- 
itures for food, clothing, school, and socj^l , ^/ities. On the other hand, 
the Income requirements of older families whose children have left home would 
be expected to decline, but with advancing age may come increasing expenses 
for medical care. Among older families, however, there are frequently mitigat- 
ing circumstances not measured by income alone. Many may be living from their 
accumulated savings; they may own their homes and have other investment capital; 
their needs for food, clothing, and social activities may also be less. 

Although some f a rm^ f ami 1 ies may require less cash than nonfarm families 
for food expenditures because of producing some of their own food, they fre- 
quently have to pay more for many nonfood items. Even though nearly al 1 farm 
families reported having a garden, only 15 percent produced all of their 
vegetable needs and only kO percent produced at least three-fourths of their 
vegetables (table 29)- Two-thirds of the farm families reported raising, 
livestock and poultry for home cons urT;pt ion. Only 6 percent produced all of 
their meat and 19 percent raised at 'least three-fourths of their meat. While 
many nonfarm families also had vegetable gardens, these provided substantiaMy 
less of their vegetable needs. Relatively few nonfarm rural households pro- 
duced meat for home consumption. 

Most immediate of the factors determining need, however, is size of 
family. Other- factors held constant, need is in direct ratio to the number 
of persons who are dependent on a given Income. Most studies by home econo- 
mists and QthersJto determine minimum income needs for families are based on 
fami ly size. 
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There is extreme variation in family size among Coastal Plain households. 
One and two person households comprise more than a fourth of the families 
(table 30). At the other extreme, a fifth are households containing seven ^ 
or more persons. Even greater variation in family size occurs among the" 
lovver income groups. A third of households with annual incomes of less than 
$3,000 contain one and two person families, while nearly a fourth contain 
seven or more persons. Here the effect of race becomes dominant. Most white 
households in the lower income groups contain one to three persons; those of 
nonwhites are considerably larger. 

To obtain a better measure of need than that provided by household in- 
come alone, five categories of relative need based on household income and - 
size were developed (table 6). The categories were developed jointly with 
researchers v/orking on related studies In other regions for the purpose of 
coordinating research efforts and providing interregional comparisons. Esti- 
mates by Orshansky of minimum income needs for families by number of persons 
in family were used as a guide in making these groupings. Although the 
range in the frequency distribution of income does not permit absolute pre- 
cision in the groupings, the categories are believed to be an improvement 
over simple groupings by income. 

Classified by this method, households in Classes 1 and 2 each comprised 
a fourth of all rural households in the Coastal Plain. Even allowing for 
many imperfections in the method of classifying these households, there ap- 
pears little doubt that income deprivation is a serious problem in nearly 
half of all households in- the study area. 

Characteristics of Economically Deprived Households 

Popu lation 

The poor are largely nonwhite (table 7)* Although nonwhite households 
comprised less than half of the study area, they accounted -for nearly three- 
fourths of households in Classes 1 and 2. Class 1 households, representing 
the most serious income deprivation group, were four-fifths nonwhite. Due 
to the larger size of households in Classes 1 and 2, they comprised 57 P^i*- 
cent of the rural population (tables 8 and 31). 

The burden of income deprivation falls heavily on youth— 59 percent of 
the persons in deprived households^were under_20 years of age._ Of all youth 
under 20, two-thirds lived in households classified as economically deprived. 
For nonwhite youth, who comprised nearly two-thirds of all rural youth in the 
Coastal Plain, the chances of being poor, as defined, were nine out of ten. 

Income deprivation is also an affliction of the elderly. More than half 
of those 55 years of age or older were in Class I and 2 households, compared 
with percent of the age groups 20-5^ years. The relationship between age 
of the population and income deprivation, however. Is substantially different 



7/ Orshansky, MolUe, Sociai Security Bulletins, January and July, 
1965^ 
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Tabic 6. .•Household size-income class: Relative Income deprivation based on relationship of 

income to household size 1/ 



Household incdoie 



Class 



1 


: 2 : 


3 : 




5 : Total 




Criteria for establishing 


classes 




2 or more 


1 person 




— 




persons 










5 or more 




1 person 






persons 


persons 








9 or more 




2 or 3 


1 person 




persons 


persons 


persons 








8 or more 


'♦-7 


2 or 3 


1 person 




persons 


persons 


persons 








9 or more 


^4.8 


•U3 






persons 


persons 


persons 








6 or more 


US 








persons 


persons 








9 or more 


1.8 








persons 


persons 



$0-5999. 



$1,000-$ 1,999. 



?2, 000-52, 999. 



$3.000-$i»,999. 



$5.000-$7.'»99. 



$7.500.$9,999. 



$10,000 and over. 



$0-5999 

$1,000.$l,999.... 
$2,000-51,999... . 
$3.000-5'>,999.... 
$5.000.57.'»99.... 
$7,500-59.999.... 
$10,000 end over. 

Total 



$0-5999 

$1,000-55,999... 
$2,000-52,999... 
$3,000-$i»,999... 
$5.000-57,'»99... 
$7,500-59.999... 
$10,000 or more. 

Total 



Number of households 



128 
91 
25 



38 
99 
80 
26 



2M> 



2'«3 









166 


15 






205 


61 


n 




177 


91 


60 


7 


I8U 




81 


56 


137 




13 


'♦9 


62 






71 


71 


167 


165 


183 


1002 



Percentage distribution of households 



52.5 


15.6 








16.6 


37.3 


'♦O.? 


9.0 






20. S 


10.2 


32.9 


36.5 


6.7 




17.6 




10.7 


5'*. 5 


3SM 


3.8 


18.1 








'♦9.1 


30.6 


13.6 








7.9 


26.8 


6.'« 










38.8 


7.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10C.0 



U Relative income deprivation classes: Class U-scriously deprived; Class 2..deprived; 
Class 3— marginal; Class ^—probably not deprived; Class 5— definitely not deprived. 

Source: Developed Jointly by agricultural economists and rural sociologists working on re. 
lated studias in the foMowIng raglons: Coastal Plain. South Carolina; Delta. Mississippi 
and Louisiana; Oiarks. Arkansas and Missouri. These categories grew out of the need to define 
income deprivation mora praclsoly than provided by income alone and for uniformity In making 
comparisons of data by roglons. 
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Table S.—Household size-^income class: Population by race. Northeast 
Coar.tal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Population by age 



• 
• 


: Total : 


: Total 


: classes : Class 


• 
• 

• 
• 


J,_^l jwidji_ J 


• 
• 





All households : 4,404 

Less than 20 years : 2^268 

20-34 years : 631 

35-54 years : 903 

55 years or older : 602 

• 

White households : 1,971 

Less than 20 years 818 

20-34 years : 327 

35-54 years : 482 

55 years or older : 344 

• 

Nonwhite households : 2^433 

Less than 20 years : 1,450 

20-34 years ; 304 

35-54 years : 421 

55 years or older : 258 

• -» _- _■ 

• 

All households : 100.0 

Less than 20 years : 100.0 

, 20-34 years : 100.0 

35-54 years 100.0 

55 years or older : 100.0 

White households : 100.0 

Less than 20 years : 100.0 

20-34 years : 100.0 

35-54 years : 100.0 

55 years or older : 100.0 

Nonwhite households : 100.0 

Less than 20 years : 100.0 

20-34 years ; 100.0 

35-54 years .........7......: 100.0 

55 years or older : 100.0 



Class 2 



2,524 
1,485 
300 
421 
318 

482 
207 
61 
95 
119 

2,042 
1,278 
239 
326 
199 



1,497 
953 
145 
236 
163 

183 
78 
15 
39 
51 

1,314 
875 
130 
197 
112 



57.3 
65.5 
47.5 
46.6 
52.8 

24.5 
25.3 
18.7 
19.7 
34.6 

83.9 
88.1 
78.6 
77.4 
77.1 



34.0 
42.0 
23.0 
26.1 
27.1 

9.3 
9.5 
4.6 
8.1 
14.8 

54.0 
60.3 
42.8 
46.8 
43.4 



1.027 
532 
155 
185 
155 

299 
129 
46 
56 

68 

728 
403 
109 
129 
87 



Percent 



23.3 
23.5 
24.6 
20.5 
25.7 

15.2 
15.8 
14.1 
11.6 
19.8 

29.9 
27.8 
35.8 
30.6 
33.7 
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for white and nonwhite households. Among white households a fourth of the 
population in Classes 1 and 2 were 55 years of age or older, compared with 
a tenth of the nonwhite population. 

Housing, Facilities, and Equipment 

Nearly all families in Classes 1 and 2 lived in single-detached housing 
mostly located In neighborhoods of mixed racial composition (table 32). 
About a third owned their homes; nearly half occupied housing rent free or 
for services usually associated with sharecropp Ing or farm labor. Less than 
a fifth paid cash rent and of these, most paid less than $20 a month. Hous- 
ing was generally poor. Two-fifths of all dwellings were rated dilapidated 
and an addl tlonalTwo -f I f ths were deteriorating. Less than a fourth had hot 
and cold running water, a flush toilet, or a bath or shov/er. Programs to 
upgrade these housing conditions cannot be financed through the regular home 
improvement loan program with the occupant or owner repaying the loan. 

Most housing in the Coastal Plain ranged from ^ to 6 rooms in size. 
Dwellings occupied by the poor averaged If. 8 rooms, only slightly smaller 
than the average of 5-2 rooms per dwelling for the, area. Due to the larger 
size of families, however, a relative overcrowding of population was appar- 
ent among households in Class 1. Here, the average of 1.3 persons per room 
was one-half greater than the area average of .8 persons per room. 

Virtually all dwellings had electricity, an essential to many home con- 
veniences. About three-fourths of the households had a radio or television; 
85 percent had an electric or gas refrigerator; two-thirds had an electric 
or gas stove; about half had a washing machi^ne; two-fifths had a deep freeze 
and more than half owned an automobile or^tcuck. 

Marital Status 

Husband and wife families accounted for four-fifths of all study house- 
holds (table 9). The rest were those in which the head — in most cases a 
woman — was widowed, divorced, separated, or never married. The incidence 
of Income deprivation was much,- greater for households headed by women. Two- 
thirds -of such households were in Classes 1 and 2. They comprised more than 
a fifth of all heads of economically deprived households. 

For all households, the proportion with the spouse missing was slightly 
higher for nonwhite than white households, 2k percent and 18 percent, respec 
tively. Among economically deprived households, the reverse was true. A 
third of white households, compared with a fourth of nonwhite, represented 
broken families* This was due to a higher incidence of widows among white 
households In Classes 1 and 2. 

Fami ly Compos i t Ion 

The marital status of the household head assumes social significance to 
the extent that children are involved. The absence of one parent frequently 
creates financial problems as well as those of caring for and supervising 
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children. Also, in households In which there are no children, the income 
requirements may be less; undoubtedly, the needs are different from house- 
holds with rhi Idren. 

Househ Ids were grouped on the basis of whether children of the house- 
hold head 1 ved at home. Children of the head were present in 72 percent of 
all hou^eho <5— about two-thirds of those white against three-fourths of those 
nonwhite j income class, however, only three-fifths of white households in 
Classes \ t ^ 1 contained children of the head, compared with four-fifths of 
nonwhitc ho iholds. This probably reflects the somewhat older age of white 
household h idt> in these classes. 

Of all households containing children of the head, about 15 percent were 
broken homet. (one parent missing), with small variation by race. Among house- 
holds In Classes 1 and 2, however, broken homes comprised a fifth of nonwhite 
and more than a fourth of white households. 

Thus, white households classified as economically deprived differ from 
nonwhite households in these respects: (a) A smaller proportion contained 
children cf the head; (b) when children of the head were present there was a 
greater likelihood that one parent was missing. 



Extended Fami I ies 

Broken homes in the Coastal Plain, however, are not so numerous in the 
primary families as in secondary fami ly units Jiving with the primary family. 
These secondary units are termed extended fami 1 ies— households in which another 
family unit, usually a married child of the head or the child's offspring, 
also resides. Extended families may also contain parents or other relatives 
of the head. . xtenJed families were much more prevalent among nonwhite than 
white households, ^his is a partial explanation of the larger sizes of non- 
white households. Ixtended families are known to result from income depriva- 
tion— a condition ui^der which children frequently continue to live with their 
parents after marriage. 

Households with extended families were grouped on the basis of whether 
the secondary family contained dependent children. Those with dependent 
children were further grouped by whether the children's parents were present 
or whether they comprised a secondary broken home. Most extended families 
contained dependent children of the thirjl generation, i.e., grandchildren of 
the household head. In virtually alTTases at least one parent was missing; 
in most cases both parents were missing. 

Four-fifths of the extended families containing dependent children were 
in Class 1 and 2 households; these were predominantly nonwhite. The most 
prevalent situation was one in which the children lived with their grand- 
parents and neither parent was present. Many are believed to represent cases 
in which both parents have migrated out of the area. 



Thus, the buraen of poverty is intensified for thfese household heads of 
advancing age and for these youth who are victims of broken homes. Both prob- 
ably exemplify arr aftermath of the massive outmigration of young adults, par- 
ticularly nonwh'te, in search of better job opportunities. The burden is also 
borne by those who must pay the added cost of schooling, health facilities, 
and other social overhead expenses for these children. 

Education of Children 
— ■ ■ » 

It is probable that one of the major consequences of poverty is its im-' 
pact on the lives of youth, for through youth the consequences may be passed 
to future generations. Two-thirds of all dependent children in rural areas 
of the Coastal Plain were in households defined here as economically deprived. 
These children are now in the formative years of preschool and school activi- 
ties — years in which the values that are established and the schooling obtained 
will influence not only their lives, but those of a generation yet to come. 

Parents were asked a series of questions relating to education and school. 
Two of these were: How much education do you think your chi Idren need to ,get 
along well in the world? How much education do you expect your oldest son or 
daughter now in school to get? Their answers were compared with the school 
achievement of children still at home and that of grown children who had left 
home to stay during the 10 years previous to the study. 

Practically all parents believed that at least a high school education 
was needed for a child to get along well in the world (tables 10 and 3^) . The 
proportion of parents who believed at least a high school education was needed 
increased from 86 percent for Class 1 households to 100 percent for Classes k 
and 5. This association is sho^n in greater detail for individual income groups 
and for white and nonwhite households separately , in table 35. While the edu- 
cational level given by whites was slightly higher than by nonwhites, within 
income groups there was little variation by race. It is likely that the smaller 
proportion of parents believing that college was needed, among the lower in- 
come groups, was conditioned by the reality that they lacked the financial 
means to provide a college education for their children. Of greater signifi- 
cance, however, is the relatively high value all parents placed on education. 



But the record of scholastic achievement of children of Class 1 and 2 
households falls far below that which their parents believed is needed. Of 
all rural youth who left home to seek their fortunes during 1955-66, over 
half did not complete high school. Three-fourths of these school dropouts 
were reared in households defined here as economically deprived. Only 1 child 
out of k from Class 1 households completed high school and about 2 out of 5 
from Class 2 households. 

The consequences are shown in the occupations now held by these youths 
who are ^f»stly stiil in their 20's (table 36). More than half of the youths 
from Clas 1 households were employed as laborers; 10 percent were employed in 
various ji^r\\ccs; a fourth had achieved blue-collar status as craftsmen and 
operative*, pr«ictica*ly none were in white-collar or professional occupations. 
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The somewhat hlg'ier educational attainment of youths in Class 2 households is 
associated with a decline in low skill occupations and a corresponding Increase 
in blue-collar, white-collar and professional occupations. The same relation- 
ship extends through households In Classes 3, and 5. 

When judged by the standard that completion of high school Is a minimum 
educational requirement, the scholastic achievement of children of economic- 
ally deprived households appears as a shocking failure. On the other hand, 
the median years of schooling completed by children of Class I and 2 house- 
holds was twice that for the heads of these households (table 10), Despite 
these shortcomings, this represents generational progress that should not be 
ignored . 

Parents were also asked how much formal schooling they expected their 
oldest child still In school to get. The expectation for daughters was slightly 
higher than that for sons, an indication that their daughters, as a group, 
were probably doing better scholastlcally than their sons. But even for sons, 
more than three-fourths of parents In Class I households and 85 percent of 
Class 2 households expected at least completion of high school. 

This appears to hold promise of educational Improvement for^thildren 
currently in school. On the other hand, the parents' expectations may be 
overly optimistic. The educational progress of children in school indicates 
that a serious problem still exists among Class I and 2 households. Of all 
schoolchildren 10-14 years of age, a tenth were 2 years or more below their 
age-grant level, 8/ (table 37). In the 14-19 age group, the number similarly 
retarded had Increased to a fifth. Poor grades and age-grade retardation have 
long been considered a leading causfr of failure of children to complete' high 
school . 

In households where one or more children (either at home or who had left 
home) did not finish high school, information was obtaineo on why the youngest 
of these children dropped out of school and the age at which he dropped out. 
The youngest dropout was believed to be more representative of the current 
reasons why children do not finish high school and the ages at which they 
drop out. 

Of the variety of reasons, "needed at home to work^' was reported by about 
a fourth of households in Classes I and 2. This was followed in order by "got 
married or pregnant," "refused to attend school," and "wanted to go to work," 
each accounting for roughly a fifth. It is notable that "poor grades" was 
given as the major reason in only about 5 percent of the households (table 38). 

Twice as many nonwhite households, as opposed to white, had a child that 
dropped out of school. By race there was some variation in the reasons why 
children dropped out of school; more of the nonwhite households gave "needed 
at home to work;" more of the white households replied "refused to attend," 
and "got married." For income groups irrespective of race there Is little 



8/ A child was considered below age-grade level if there was a 2-year 
lag between his age at last birthday and the corresponding grade of school 
completed assuming that he entered 1st grade at age 6, Thus, a child who 
was II years of age at the time of the survey in the spring of I966 was con- 
sidered below age-grade level if he had completed 1>ess than the 3ro grade.^ 
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Table 10.— Aspirations of parents for their children's educations and educational 
achievement of children, rural households by household size-income class, North- 
east Coastal Plain of South Carolina, I966 



I tern 



:Unit 



Total ;Class 1 jciass 2jciass 3;Class ^jciass 5 



Education parents think 
children need: 



Less than high school,,,,: 



.Education expected of oldest 
student son: 



Less than high" school,,,,; 



Education expected of oldest 
student daughter: — ^ 



Less" than high 



Educational achievement of 
children 10-24 years of 
age attending school: 

Children reported 

In school at age-grade 



In school below age- 
grade level 1/ 



No. 


: 7^*9 


20k 


17^ 


119 


\2k 


128 


No. 


: M 


29 


13 








No. 


: 703 


175 


161 


115 


\2k 


128 


pet. 


: 93.9 


iJ5.8 


92.5 


96.6 


100.0 


100.0 


No. 


': k\8 


137 


88 


62 


69 
1 


62 


No. 


: 50 


31 


13 


k 


I 


No. 


: 368 


106 


75 


58 


68 


61 


Pet. 


: 88.0 


77.'* 


85.2 


93.5 


98.6 


98.3 


No. 


: 385 


133 


91 


55 


58 


k8 


No. 


: 20 


11 


7 


1 




1 


No. 


: 365 


122 


8k 


5k 


58 


^7 


Pet. 


: 9't.8 


91.7 


92.3 


98.2 


100.0 


97.9 


No. : 


1,055 


k07 . 


256 


128 


]k7 


117 


No. : 


930 


319 


233 


120 




115 


No. : 


125 


88 


23 


8 


k 


2 


Pet.: 


11.8 


21.6 


9.0 


6.3 


2.7 


1.7 



Educational attainment of : 
ehildren who left home to : 
stay, 1955-66: . 

Ch'ldren reported : Nq. 

Less than high school....: No. 

High school or more : No. 

Percent of total : Pct. 

Median years of schooling : 
completed: : 

Heads of households : Yrs. 

Children who left : Yrs. 



706 
370 
336 

k7.e 



6.1 
11.7 



231 
169 
62 
26.8 



k.5 
9.1 



179 

68 
38.0 



5.3 
10.8 



93 

ko 

53 
57.0 



8.1 
12.2 



100 
37 
63 
63.0 



7.5 
12.3 



103 
13 
90 
87.^ 



9.5 
12.9 



J_/ Two years or more below the grade that should have been completed if the child 
entered the first grade at 6 years of age. 
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discernible pattern to the reasons given". Three*fourths of all households 
that had a child drop out of school were in income groups below $3,000; those 
dropouts in households above this income figure were too few on which to base 
cone 1 us ions . 

More than half the children dropped out of school after they had reached 
age 16 (table 38). White children continued in school until a slightly older 
age than nonwhites. 

To sum up briefly, the expressed values of parents for education of Iheir 
children, while varying somewh'at by economic circumstances, were uniformly 
high. Children in economically deprived households, however, performed far 
below their parents' expectations. This wfde disparity between parents' aspir-' 
ations and actual scholastic achievement of chi Idren suggests parental inter- 
pretation of desired response. Their responses may have been conditioned by 
the publicity given in recent years to the problems of uneducated youth. Ex- . 
tension programs through radio, television, and other media have been aimed * 
specifically at this target group. If so^ this is welcome evidence of the 
success of such programs, for it is with parents that progress toward educa- 
tional improvement for children must begin. But the realization by parents 
of the essentiality of schooling does not immediately engender educational 
achievement by their chi Idren; nor should an immed iate trahsformat ion be ex- 
pected. The parents in question appear to be seriously handicapped both 
culturally and financially, in the means to overcome this educational defi- 
ciency. 

The median education of Class 1 and 2 household heads was 4.5 and 5.3 
years, respectively. It may be reasonably assumed that a majority of them 
were functionally illiterate. There was a direct association between educa- 
tion of the family head and educational attainment of children who left home. 
In cases in which the household head had less than 5 years of schooling, onl> 
28 percent of the children completed high school (table II). An educational 
level of 5 to 8 years for the head was associated with a high school completion 
rate for children of nearly half. For families in which the household head 
had completed 9 or more years of school, four-fifths of the children comploted 
high school . 

A scarcity of books pur* las id f(»^ their children to read was indicated 
in the response to the questi )n *'Oid ^ou (or do you) buy books for your chil- 
dren to read*' (table kO) . Ji s ouli^ be logically expected purely on the 
basis of income available f o • sur \ "II* , r id^s Most-parents responded that 
they made their children do t el' s< v 1 homework and that they would try to 
prevent them from quitting sc ou . Bi . nearly half of the parents in eco- 
nomically depi^ived households cU ' Jt now the names of any of their children's 
schoolteachers. It seems equall ik( y that they, in turn, were not known 
by the teachers, A commun itat ion nap between parents and teachers could ex- 
plain part of the difference between p*orents' expectations and children's 
scholastic progress. The extremely low formal schooling of parents in these 
households could present a barrier to communication through usual written 
reports and records. 
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Table 1 1 . --Education of children who left home "to stay" during 1955-66 by 
education of head of rural household and by race, Northeast Coastal Plain 
of South Carolina, I966 



Education of child who left 



Education of head of household 



Unit ; 


Total 


:Less than 
: 5 years 


:5 to 8 
: years 


9 years 
or more 


No. 


699 


256 


299 


]kk 


No. 


368 


183 


158 


27 


No. 


331 


73 


141 


117 


Pet. 


k7.k 


28.5 


v. 2 


81.3 


No. 


299 


5k 


\kk 


101 


No. : 


123 


■kk 


62 


17 ■ 


No. 


176 


10 


82 


84 


Pet. 


58.9 


18.5 


56.9 


83.2 


No. : 


koo 


202 


155 


43 


No. : 


Zk5 


1-39 ' 


96 


10 


No. : 


155 


63 


59 


33 


Pet. 


, 38.8 


31.2 


38. 1 


76.7 



All chi Idren who left 

Did not complete high school,... 

Completed high school 

Percent completing high school 



White children who left 

Did not complete high school ... 

Completed high school. 

^ Percent completing high school 



Nonwhite children who left 

_ D Ld not comp Jete h igh s choo 1 . . . , 

Completed high school 

Percent completing high school 



Use of Community Services 

A communications gap also appears to exist not only with school but with 
the large part of contemporary community services • Even though a fifth of 
these households had used the services of the county health nurse during the 
preceding year, fewer than 10 percent had any contact with the services of 
the public library, the county extension agent, the home demonstration agent, 
the vocational agricultural teacher, or the offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Forest Service, or Farmers Home Administration (table kO) . Some of 
these services are highly specialized and oriented largely lo land ownership, 
but others are oriented to many of the problems of these households. Their 
failure to use these services raises a number of questions. Are these services 
available? Are they aware that these services exist? Are they cognizant of 
their need for the services that are available? Are the services sufficiently 
adapted to their needs or, although cognizant of such services, are they un- 
willing to participate because of pride or the stigma associated with the 
service? 

The insularity of the poor is also evidenced by the lack of organizational 
memberships of the households. Only the church appears to provide a common 
communication medium. About I9 out of 20 families attended church services; 
more than three-fourths indlceitea regular attendance. Church groups also had 
attendance from about half of chfi households. 
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Family Income by Source 



Number of income recipients ,--The number of income earners in a house- 
hold is a measure of their participation in the labor force. Frequently, it" 
Is a measure of the economic well-being of the household. Information as to 
number of income recipients was not obtained from households with a total family 
income of $10,000 or more. For the remainder of the households, no distinc- 
tion was made here as to kind of income — whether it was wages or salaries, net 
business receipts, or property i ncome--\vhether it was a full-time or part-time 
job, and the amount of income received. 

For all households, approximately half had only one income recipient 
(table 41). Most of the remainder had two income recipients. Only about 10 
percent of households had three or more persons with incomes. 
« 

A slightly higher proportion of farm than nonfarm households had only 
one income earner. The region is that fewer wives of farm operators are in 
the labor force (unpaid far t* ly labor on the farm was not considered employ- 
ment for purposes of this *»tudy) . Three-fifths of nonwhite farm households, 
for example, contained dnly one income recipient. Among nonfarm households, 
however, ]k percent of Ihose nonwhite reported three or more persons receiving 
income, compared with 7 percent of those white. 

When related to household size-income class, the number of persons receiv- 
ing an income appears to be important (table 12). Only two-fifths of the house- 
holds In Classes 1 through 3 had two or more earners, compared with three-fourths 
or more of those in Classes k and 5» This is, of course, related to differences 
in the makeup of the population — the high proportion of children and elderly 
adults in Classes 1 and 2. 

The household head was by far the chief income recipient, accounting for 
60 percent or more of the total family income in three-fourths of all house- 
holds. 

Household status of income recipients . --Households In which there was no 
employment comprised 15 percent of all households in the Coastal Plain. These 
were households that were completely dependent on nonwork sources of income. A 
slightly higher proportion of white than nonwhite households had no employment. 
Two-thirds of all households with no employment were in Classes 1. and 2, defined 
here as economically deprived. These accounted for two-fifths of all white 
households in these classes, again, reflecting the advanced age of the popula- 
tion. 

The two predominant family work situations, head only and head and spouse, 
account^jd for three-fifths of all households with employment, comprising a 
higher proportion of white than nonwhite households.. Whether or not the head 
and spou*>e both work appears to be an important determinant of economic well- 
bet^g, the proportion increasing progressively from 10 percent of Class 1 house- 
holds lo ne^^rly kO percent of Class 5 households. Among white households an 
evei' «»t*^oncj(er relationship exists. The same relationship appears to exist among 
nonwhite hov^seholds. The few nonwhites in Classes k and 5 prev'ent a valid com- 
parison. One out of four households with only the head working was seriously 
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and t.ploy.ent ch.rjicttri.ticf of rur«i houteholdt, by houtehoU •i««-inco^ cUst «nd by race 
NorthMst Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 * «na py race. 



I tan 



Total 



_CU«a 1 



HouachoH sizc^incotxTf laas 
Cla«« 2 ; Cla;!^a 3 V 



cuts 5 



Number of persons reporting incone: 



None. 
One . 
Two . 



Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Not reporting . . 
Mot applicable!/. 



Ko, 


Pet. 


No. 


PCw, 


No. 


930 


100.0 


2AA' 


100.0 


243 


13 


1.4 


8 


3.3 


4 


4S0 


51.6 


138 


56.6 


135 


345 


37.1 


65 


26.6 


79 


58 


6.2 


14 


5.7 


15 


17 


1.8 


9 


3.7 


2 


12 


1.3 


6 


2.5 


6 


3 


0.3 


2 


0.8 


1 


3 


0.3 


2 


0.8 


1 


1 




0 




0 


71 




0 




0 



Proportion of total family incooc : 
received by household head: : 

Households reporting : 912 

Mone. . . . ^ 21 

tess than 207. ....... : U 

20-397. 51 

40-597. 131 

60-79Z. . : 128 

80-995: : 95 

All ............. : 475 

Not reported . : 19 

Hot applicable!/ 71 

Employment characteristics by race: 

All households : 1,002 

No employnent 146 

Head only > 413 

Spouse ortSy 23 

t Head an^l spouse • 217 

Head and children t 77 

Spouse ind children : 3 

Head, spouse, and children. . : 45 

Head» other related • 22 

Spoust, other related . . . . : 2 

Other 54 

Whice hv>uscholds . . : 549 

No employment 91 

Head only 223 

Spouse only . . , • n 

He;U and spouse : 140 

He«d and children 33 

Spouse and children 2 

Head, spouse, and children. . : 21 

Head, other related * 3 

Spouse, other related . . . , : 0 

Other .,....: 25 

NoQVhitc households . . . . ^ . : 453 

Ho employment • 55 

Head only , . 190 

Spouse only . . . : 12 

Head and apouse 77 



!'ead and children. 
Spouse and children .... 
Heai, spouse, and children. 
Head, other related .... 
Spouse, other related . . . 
Other 



44 
1 
24 
19 
2 

^29 



100.0 
2.3 
1.2 
5.6 
14.4 
14.0 
10.4 
52.1 



100. 0 
14.6 
41.2 
2.3 
21.7 
7.7 
0.3 
4.5 
2.2 
0.2 
5.4 

100.0 
16.6 
40.6 
2.0 
25.5 
6.0 
0.4 
3.8 
0.5 
0.0 
4.6 

100.0 
12.1 
41.9 
2.6 
17.0 
9.7 
0.2 
5.3 
4.2 
0.4 
6.4 



Pet. 



238 
8 
1 

12 
32 
19 
31 
135 
6 
0 



100.0 
3.4 
0.4 
5.0 
13.4 
8.0 
13.0 
^6.7 



244 
46 
99 

8 
25 
26 

2 

9 
11 

0 
18 

44 
18 
12 
2 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 

200 
28 
87 

6 
23 
23 

1 

9 
11 

0 
12 



100.0 
18.9 
40.6 
3.3 
.10.2 
10.7 
0.8 
3.7 
4.5 
0.0 
7.4 

100.0 
40.9 
27.3 
4.5 
4.5 
6.8 
2.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
13.6 

100.0 
14.0 
43.5 
3.0 
11.5 
11.5 
0.5 
4.5 
5.5 
0.0 
6.0 



243 
52 
101 
5 
32 
17 
0 
16 
3 
1 
16 

88 
33 
31 
0 
7 
8 
0 
3 
0 
0 
6 

155 
19 
70 

5 
25 

9 

0 
13 

3 

1 

10 




235 
9 
2 

13 
24 
28 
25 
134 
8 
0 



100.0 
3.8 
0.9 
5.5 
10.2 
11.9 
10.6 
57.0 



100.0 
21.4 
41.6 
2.1 
13.2 
7.0 
0.0 
6.6 
1.2 
0.4 
6.6 

100.0 
37.5 
35.2 
0.0 
8.0 
9.1 
0.0 
3.4 
0.0 
0.0 
6.6 

100.0 
12.3 
45.2 
3.2 
16.1 
5.8 
0.0 
8.4 
1.9 
0.6 
6.5 



166 
3 
2 
8 

22 
21 
16 
94 
1 
0 



106 
19 
51 
5 

19 
5 
0 
2 
1 
0 
4 

61 
5 

24 
1 

20 
5 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 



/00,0 
1.8 
1.2 
4.8 
13.3 
12.7 
9.6 
56.6 



A/Data ucre not obtained for households with total family incomes of $10,000 or more. 



100.0 
17.9 
48.1 
4.7 
17.9 
4.7 
0.0 
1.9 
0.9 
^ 0.0 
3.8 

100.0 
8.2 

39.3 
1.6 

32.8 
8.2 
0.0 
3.3 
3.3 
0.0 
3.3 



No 


Pet . 


£10 . 


Pet . 


16^ 


100.0 


112 


100.0 


1 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


67 


40.9 


42 


37.2 


83 


50.6 


61 


54.0 


If) 


6.1 


10 


8.9 




1.8 


0 


0.0 


i 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




O.D 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


J, 




q 




0 




n 




162' 


100.0 


ai. 


100.0 


1 


0.6 




0.0 


4 


2.5 


2 


1.8 


17 


10.5 


1 


0.9 


32 


19.8 


21 


18.9 


28 


17.3 


32 


28.8 


12 


7.4 


11 


9.9 


68 


42.0 


^44 


39.6 


3 




1 




0 









167 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


ia3 


24 


14.4 


14 


8.5 


10 


75 


44.9 


63 


38. Z 


75 


6 


3.6 


2 


1.2 


2 


39 


23.4 


51 


30.9 


70 


10 


6.0 


10 


9.7 


8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


4 


2.4 


6 


3.6 


10 


3 


1.8 


3 


1.8 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


6 


3.6 


10 


6.1 


4 



139 
13 
56 
2 
45 
10 
0 
6 
0 
0 
7 

26 
1 
7 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 



100.0 
9.4 

40.3 
1.4 

32.4 
7.2 
0.0 
4.3 
0.0 
0.0 
5.0 

100.0 
3.8 

26.9 
0.0 

23.1 

23.1 
0.0 
0.0 

11.5 
0.0 

11.5 



172 
8 

73 

•% 

67 
7 
1 

10 
2 
0 
2 

11 

2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 



100.0 
5.5 

4U0 
lA 

38 3 
4. '4 
C.3 
5.5 
1*1 
0.5 
2.2 

100.0 
4.7 
42.4 
-1.2 
39.0 
4.1 
0.6 
5.8 
1.2 
0.0 
1.2 

100.0 
18.2 
18.2 
0.0 
27.3 
9.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
9.1 
18.2 
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deprived. Only one out of eight households v;ith both the head and spouse work- 
ing v^as in that deprivation class. 

Sources of income ^ — Two-thirds of all rural households had only work sour- 
ces of Income, the proportion being slightly higher for nonwhite than-white 
households (table k2) . An additional fifth of households reported nonwork in- 
come in addition to work income. Households dependent entirely on nonwork 
income accounted for 13 percent of all households. Most of these were white 
households living from* property and retirement income, Tv^o-thirds of all house- 
hi Ids depending entirely on nonv^ork income were in Classes 1 and 2 (table 13). 
These comprised a third of all white households in these classes. 

In summary, the number of persons receiving income is closely asso- 
ciated with economic well-being. But it is not so much the number of persons 
who work as the qua illy of their contribution to household income. Many 
children, for example, may work seasonally or on weekends. Economic well- 
being was closely associated with whether or not the spouse works in addition 
to the head of household. Among sources of income, households differed princi- 
pally in the larger proportion of those white, mostly in Classes 2 and 3, that 
are dependent entirely upon retirement and property income. 

SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE POPULATION 

Household incon,e, as used here to measure economic well-being, includes 
the incones of all n\embers of the household. While a majority of rural house- 
holds in the Coastal Plain contained simple fam^y units consisting of head, 
spouse, and dependent children, a sizable numl**' r v e> tended families that 
include members of three or four generations. In rones of a small number of 
unrelated individuals are also included. HouSiohoid income includes both work 
income (wages, salaries and net business receipts) and nonwork income (income 
from property, retirements, compensations and Vielfare). As v^as shown, approxi- 
mately a third of households reported nonwork income and in about half of the 
households, members other than the head were employed. 

Phys ica 1 Character is ti cs 

Age of Household Heads 

Heads of rural households in the Coastal Plain were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed by age groups and by race. Among white households there was a close 
association of decreasing economic well-being with advancing age. Nearly a 
third of all white households in Classes 1 and 2 had heads that were 65 years 
of age or older; heads that were 55 or older accounted for well over half of 
these classes. There was no apparent association between age of head and eco- 
nomic well-being among nonwhite households .(table ]k) . 
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Sex of Household Heads 



thirds were classified as economica y deprived (table 7^ Uh;i»T! e t iZ 
with fomalo hca/4c i "^pi i vco vtdoie . While households 

is more apparent. Among hoCslholds ^fth leL' Kan ll'SSS'!' association 
had female heads; among white households wtth ess th^J S2 SS^' 
percent had female heads (table k3) . ""^'^ L^s than $2,000 income, 36 

As mentioned previously, female heads were either widowed divorced 
separated, or never married. About three-fourths were w Sed Ac wo^M 

white^^r^ ^ leim °^ "^''^ female^h^a'drara'thfrd^o^ ' on- 

wh te are 65 years of age or older. They comprise a third of alt house 
holds ,n which the head was 65 or older (table kk) . 

Disabilit y of Household Heads and Their Spouses 

A fourth of all household heads were disabled,_l4 oerr^^nt narf- = ii 
11 percent totally (tables lU and ks) . Disab leXds w^ ^a oSr ^u ly"' 
divided by race. Half of al! heads of white households in Clasci'i ^nH 7 

■12 oTr,?;.?-.?i!:?:;-: z^t::^;;^^- 

wnu were o> years of aqe: three-foijrt-h«: nf aii a\^^u:\*Z* n^avij 
for by those Lr 55 (tl.le «)? XZl°^d\'y r aU;Lhip°p:" 

tetany disabled (table W). Sf t'i^le'::^?: 5 ' » k^^s'^? ? e"" 

disabled were farmers or farm laborers Nearlv a fifth If lit If u 
major occupation was agriculture were part ta y or o tal W dlsabVef "w- > 
ture unlike many other occupations, can uti I izV^o °e ' in J ng'deg e«'"' ' 
of activity. Many who would be unable to meet the labor ri^lnAl i *'®9'^®f 

S"n^: :rd'^^rbe \i ^/•^'-^r^^^ ■•' 

°<'""''"- 'h^ r.r,.portion of partial disabilities is aooroxi 
Trl'lr. l^T,li:%o:^l -^^i:' -ousenold Heads. '^.V^VZ' 

t.pr:„rs;fin:;ir;!::bn[:y-- 

^9 Disability was slightly higher for nonwhite than white spouses D s 
ability of spouses was closely associated with economic well-beinT A fourth 
of spouses in Class | households and a fifth of those in Class 2 were dSabled. 
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l,n all, two-thirds of households wi^h disabled spouses were in households 
defined as economically deprived* | 

Disability among spouses would also be expected to be associated with 
advanced age. Vhe fact that fewer spouses than heads were totally disabled 
is probably due to the extremely low proportion of spouses who are in the 
labor force. The household heads, employed largely at physical labor, could 
be totally disabled by ailments that would not necessarily disable a spouse 
from doing housework. 



Skills 

Education by Age — i 

Formal schooling of the population is inversely associated with age; 
that is, younger age groups tend to have more schooling than older ones. This 
is because of the progressive improvement in schools and their increasing ac- 
cessability to all. It is also probable that each new generation is aided 
in this respect by the accomplishment of the preceding one. 

The median years of schooling for all rural heads of households in the 
Coastal Plain was 7.6 years, meaning that half had completed less than this 
amount of schooling. By age group, the median for heads 65 years of age and 
older was 5 years, or half that for heads under 35 (table 15). The propor- 
tion of heads completing high school declined with advancing age. Only 1** 
percent of heads 65 years or older finished high school. 

The R.edian education of white household heads was 9.** years, compared^ 
with 5.3 ior nonwhites; about a third of white ana only 6 percent of nonwhite 
heads had completed high school. 

The -ges of white household heads 'were closely associated with educa- 
tional at\ainment. More than two-fifths of those under '^5 years of age had 
completed high school; a fourth of those '^5-6'* years of age; a fifth of those 
65 years of age and older. The median educational level rose from about 8 
years for heads 65 or more to nearly 12 years for those under 35. 

Among nonwhite heads, there was a sharp increase in median years of school 
ing from k years for those 65 or older to 8 years for those under 35. The 
proportions that completed high school, however, were only l** percent of the 
age group below 35. Among older age groups, the proportion finishing high 
school— 6 percent or less--apparent ly was not associated with age. 

In examining the present educational attainment of the population of the 
Coastal Plain, or any other area that has experienced a rapid outmigration of 
young adults, one must be cognizant of the effects of outmigration and its 
selectivity for many of those who have achieved higher education. This would 
be* particularly true of the nonwhite population among whom* emigration has 
been greatest. It cannot be assumed, for example, that the high schools of 
the Coastal Plain graduated only \k percent of nonwhite rural males In the 
under 35 age group nor, for that matter, only two-fifths of white rural males. 
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Employment Status by Education 



Approximately a tifth of household heads were not working (table 16). 
Of these, more than half were retired, a third were totally disabled, and the 
remainder were housewives not in the labor force. The vast majority of these 
were in the lower educational groups. This would be expected of the retired 
because of the association of advanced age with less formal schooling, men- 
tioned previously. Disability is also associated with advancing age. Unem- 
ployment also appears to be higher among those with little schooling. 

A slightly higher proportion of white than nonwhite heads were not in 
the labor force— 23 percent and 19 percent, respect iveTy. A slightly higher 
proportion of whites were retired. Unemployment was about equally divided 
by race, but the rate of unemployment was higher for whites when expressed 
as a proportion of thqj groups in lower educational levels. 

Occupation by Education 

Occupation is an important measure of the quality of the labor force. 
For many jobs in professional and technical categories, prescribed, amounts of 
formal schooling are set as minimum requirements. The white-collar occupa- 
tions, for example, usually require sufficient schooling for proficiency in 
reading, writing, and accounting procedures. The blue-collar skills for crafts 
and mechanical operations will usual ly requi re proficiency in following written 
instructions and solving simple arithmetic problems. These also usually re- 
quire special training and experience-not measured by formal schooling alone. 
Farm and nonfarm labor, domestic service, and many other service occupations 
are usually considered low skill occupations in that work is often performed 
under close supervision and the tasks frequently require little formal edu- 
cation. The variation in types of jobs, however, covers a wide range in both 
ski 11*^ ^ experience. Many of these would also require minimum levels of 
literacy for following written instructions. 

Approximately four-fifths of all househol d^heads were employed (tables 17 
and 50). The white-collar occupations were very closely associated with years 
of schooling. Slightly less than a fourth of heads had completed high school. 
These high school graduates held nearly two-thirds of all white-collar jobs, 
including professional, management, clerical and sales. The jobs held by high 
school graduates were, in order: wh i te-col lar— ^3 percent; farming-^27 per- 
cent; blue-collar — 2k percent; and nonfarm labor--6 percent. 

More than two-fifths of all blue-collar occupations--craf tsmen and oper- 
atives ^were in the educational groups 8 to 1 1 years. These occupations com- 
prised a third of those reported by this educational group followed by farming, 
25 percent, and labor, 20 percent. 

Two-thirds of all farm and nonfarm laborers had less than 8 years of school- 
ing. Of the educational group with less than 8 years of schooling, two-fifths 
were farmers, two-fifths laborers, 10 percent blue-collar, and the remainder 
private household and service workers. 
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Farming was not associated with educational attainment. It is extremely 
likely, however, that many of the farmers in the lower educational groups are" 
sharecroppers. As such, they would more nearly fall in the category with farn 
and other laborers. 

By race of household head, the relationships between education and occu- 
pation are similar to the total; within each race there is evidence of increas- 
ing skill of occupation associated with increasing education. For white heads, 
this relationship is clearly discernible. For nonwhites, however, there are 
too few in the higher educational groups for valid observations concerning 
higher skilled occupations. 



Education by Class of Relative Economic Deprivation 

^ Education of household heads was closely associated with economic well- 
being. Among households in Classes I and 2, nearly half had completed less 
than 5 years of school; only I in 25 had completed high school (table 1 8) 
The proportion of heads completing high school increased progressively from 
2.4 percent of Class I to nearly half of Class 5 households. The general 
relationship of increasing economic well-being with increasing education was 
observed in both white and nonwhite households. Economic well-being is also 
directly associated with education of the spouse. The proportion completing 
high school increased from 6 percent of Class I households to two-thirds of 
Class 5 (table 50). Women without educational training are even more handi- 
capped than men in securing employment because they are unable to do jobs 
demanding physical strength. Their principal 'alternatives are domestic 
service or certain types of seasonal work in agriculture, with the latter 
rapidly disappearing due to increasing mechanization. This largely explains 
the low proportion of spouses from economically deprived households in the 
labor force. ' " — 

Besides economic well-being being highly dependent upon whether the spouse 
IS employed along with her husband, the education of the couple appears to be 
directly correlated. Thus, along with increasing education of the head of 
household, there is increasing probability that his wife is also employed at 
a job that IS commensurate with her educational training. This emphasizes 
the dual role of education of both head and spouse on economic well-being. 

Household Income by Employment Status 

As mentioned previously, household income is a composite of income received 
by all individuals from all sources— work income such as wages and salaries and 
net business receipts and nonwork income consisting of rent, interest dividends" 
retirement annuities, disability compensations, and welfare. As was shown, 
employment by other family members, particularly wives, is associated with 
increasing economic well-being. However, the household head was the only in- 
come recipient in two-fifths of all households and received 60 percent or 
more of the income in three-fourths of all households (tables 12 and 13). 
Thus relating the employment status and occupation of household heads to 
total household income from all sources has validity only to the extent that 
they are the major income earners. 
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Approximately four-fifths of all household heads v/ere in the labor force 
(table 51). This proportion rose, however, from 64 percent of those with house- 
hold incomes of less than $1,000 to 95 percent for those with incomes of $5,000 
or more. Unemployment was only 3.4 percent of the total civilian labor force 
but 5 percent among households with incomes below $2,000. Household heads that 
were not in the labor force comprised a third of all households with incomes 
under $2,000. These were principally retired heads but also include totally 
disabled heads and female heads that gave their major activity as "housewife." 

Occupation and Economic Well -Being 

Household income is closely related to the occupations of heads of house- 
holds. Slightly more than half of those who were employed were in households 
with total incomes of $3,000 or more, compared v^fith oniy 20 percent of those 
who were not in the labor force (table 52). A high proportion of professionals, 
managers and officials, clerical and sales workers, and draftmen and operatives 
were in the upper income groups. Farmers dominated the highest income group — 
$10,000 or more — as well as some of the lowest income groups. This is a result 
of including sharecroppers in the same category with other farmers. White heads 
of households dominated the higher skilled occupations and the higher income 
categories; nonwhite heads were predominantly in low skill occupations and 
dominated the lower income categories. 

Slightly more than half of household heads were employed in the nonfarm 
sector of the economy (table I9). Half of all white-collar workers were in 
households in Class 5. Blue-collar workers were slightly lower in economic 
well-being; about a fourth were in Classes 1 and 2, along with half of non- 
farm laborers, '/t is the agricultural sector that contains most of the low 
skill jobs and iow i,ncomes. These are farm sharecroppers and farm laborers. 
Fpur-fifths of farm sharecroppers and 90 percent of farm laborers headed house- 
holds that were classed here as economically deprived. Most of these were 
nonwhite. For detailed occupation by household size-income class, see table 53. 

Average Hours Worked Per Week 

The average hours worked per week were obtained for all employed heads 
except those whose major occupation was farm proprietor. Included in the 
estimate are farmers whose major occupation was nonfarm and all farm laborers. 

The majority of household heads were employed full time (table 54). Only 
7 percent reported a workweek of 35 hours or less. Half were included in the 
36-45 hour group that brackets the standard 40 hour workweek. The sizable 
proportion working 46 or more hours per week (44 percent) is probably attribut- 
able to the peak demands of agriculture at the time of the survey as well as 
dual job holding. — ^ 

A higher proportion of nonwhite than white heads reported less than a 
full workweek, 11 percent and 4 percent, respectively. Additionally, 4 per-* 
cent of nonwhite heads reported seasonal or irregular employment. Thus, it 
would appear that about 15 percent of nonwhite heads are employed only part 
time. 
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Table 19.— Major occupation of heads of rural households, by household size-lncocne class and by 
race. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Major occupation 



Househol.i size^income class 



Total 
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2 : 


3 


4 : 
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166 


133 


138 


169 


79 


89 


93 


117 


8 


18 


29 


62 


ko 


38 


50 


47 


31 


33 


14 
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87 


44 


45 


52 


19 


25 


35 


45 


37 


13 
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31 
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1 
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1*9 


80 


115 


159 


Zk 


55 


81 


111 
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14 


26 


60 


\k 


26 


46 


45 


7 


15 
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25 


25 


34 


48 
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18 


29 
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117 


53 


23 


10 


55 


34 


12 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


26 


12 


4 


2 


Zk 


18 


5 


2 


62 


19 


II 


h 


10 


7 


7 


4 


26 


6 


2 




26— 


6 


2 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


47.6 


66.9 


67.4 


69.3 


k.8 


13.5 


21.0 


36.7 


24.1 


28.6 


36.3 


27.8 


18.7 


24.8 


10.2 


4.7 


52.4 


33.1 


32.6 


30.8 


11.4 


18.8 


25.4 


26.6 


22.3 


9.8 


5.1 


3.6 


18.7 • 


4.5 


2.2 


0.6 


21.1 


16.9 


17.5 


21.5 


18.8 


21.2 


22.1 


27.8 


6.8 


15.3 


24.6 


52.5 


21.5 


20.4 


26.9 


25.3 


26.7 


28.4 


12.1 


6.9 


23.7 


12.0 


12.3 


14.2 


12.9 


17.0 


23.8 


30.6 


30.8 


10.8 


5.8 


5.0 


31.0 


6.0 


3.0 


1.0 



All household heads........ : 787 

Nonagricul tural sector : 1^20 

White-collar skills 1/ : 1|8 

Blue-collar skills 2? : 186 

Nonfarm laborers 3^/^ • : Il6 

Agricultural sectorT : 367 

Farm proprietors V/. : lif7 

Sharecroppers. . . .T :^ 120 

Farm laborers : * 100 

White household heads If23 

Nonagricul tural sector : 275 

WhUe-collar skills : |03 

^Blu^e-col lar ski I Is : 132 

•^^^'^ffonfarm laborers : ifO 

Agricultural sector : lljg 

Farm proprietors : iQif 

Sharecroppers : 33 

Farm laborers : n 

Nonwhite household heads : 36if 

Nonagricul tural sector ; llfS- 

White-collar skills : 15 

Blue-collar skills ; 

Nonfarm labor : 76 

Agricultural sector : 219 

Farm proprietors % : If3 

Sharecroppers ; 37 

Farm laborers ; 89 

All household heads : lOO.O 

Nonagricultural sector : 53.3 

White-collar skills : I5.6 

Blue.collar skills 23.6 

Nonfarm labor : II1.7 

Agricultural sector : ^46. 6 

Farm proprietors ; 18.7 

Sharecroppers ; 15^2 

Farm laborers : 12.7 

All household heads : 100.0 

Nonagricultural sector : lOO.O 

White-collar skills i : 100. 0 

Blue-collar skills : 100. 0 

Nonfarm labor : 1 00.0 

Agricultural sector : loO.O 

Farm proprietors • lOO.O 

Sharecroppers : 100. 0 

Farm laborers : 100. 0 



181 
k2 
I 

II 
30 
139 
23 
57 
59 

20 
k 

I 
3 

16 

5 
3 
k 

161 
38 
I 

10 
27 
123 
15 
53 
55 



100. 0 
23.2 
0.6 
6.1 
16.6 
76.7 
12.7 
31.5 
32.6 

23.0 
10. 0 
0.8 
5.9 
25.9 
37.9 
15.6 
^7.5 
59.0 



1/ Professional, technical", proprietors, and managers, except farm, clerical, sales, and kindred. 
Z7 Craftsmen, operatives, and service workers, except private household. 
J/ Includes private household workers. 
5/ Excludes sharecroppers. 
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Unemp loyment 

Unemployment in Last S Years 

Employed heads of households (excluding those whose major occupation was 
farming) were asked a series of questions in 1966 relating to unemployment 
during the.prev.ous 5-year period. These were: (a) Have you been unemployed 
during the last 5 years? (b) how many times were you unemployed? (c) what 
was the total length of time you were unemployed? and (d) how many other jobs 
have you had in the last 5 years? 

Of the employed labor force, 12 percent reported that they had been un- 
employed at some time during the last 5 years (table 55). This percentage 
was fairly uniform among age groups, except for those over 65 and those under 
25. In these age groups the numbers responding to the questions were too 
few on which to base a valid conclusion regarding differences. Most employed 
heads 65 or older had farming as their major occupation; hence, they were not 
asked the question on unemployment. 

^ • Of those who were unemployed at some time durin^^he last 5 years a maior. 
ity were unemployed more than once. About half of them were unemployed 5 
months or longer. There was no apparent difference in the proportJbh of un- ' 
employment during the last 5 years by race. 



Different Jobs Held in Last 5 Years 

The number of different jobs held in the last 5 years can indicate 
(a) the extent of an individual's mobility with respect to changing to higher 
paying jobs or (b) the extent to which an individual has difficulty securing 
and keeping a regular job. Thus, the responses to the question "How many 
other jobs have you had in the last 5 years?" cannot be interpreted without 
reference to a number of other attributes, such as education, occupation, 
and income. 

Nearly three-fifths of employed heads had held the same jobs during the 
5 years immediately preceding the survey (table 55). A slightly higher pro. 
portion of nonwhite than white heads had held the same jobs. The number of " 
other jobs held increased with decreasing age of head. 

Potential Unemployment of Spouses 

As was shown, unemployment among heads of households was relatively low 
amounting to 3.6 percent of the labor force. Spouses had a considerably higher 
unemployment rate of 13 percent. 9/ It was believed, however, that traditional 
methods of determining unemployment understated the number of persons who 

9/ To determine unemployment, all heads and spouses that were not employed 
were asked if they were looking for work and what they were doing to try to 
find a job. To be considered unemployed, a person needed to have recently 
made some effort to find a job, ranging from registering at the unemployment 
office to merely asking friends about jobs. This is approximately comparable 
to Bureau of Census and Bureau of Labor Statistic's procedures. 
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desired jobs and who might look for a job If they thcught one was avail- 
able. All spouses who were not in the labor force were asked *Mf a job were 
available for which you were qualified, would you accitpt employment?'* 

Two-fifths of spouses that were not in the labor force indicated that 
they would accept a job (table 20) • By race, thr:?e-f i f ths of nonwhite spouses, 
compared with a fourth of white spouses, desire* employment. Among spouses 
in Class 1 and 2 households, this proportion was more than half. 

If those spouses who desired a job were added to the rolls of the unem- 
ployed, their potential unemployment rate would rise to ^6 percent. Potential 
unemployment, as defined, would then account for a third of white spouses, 
three-fifths of nonwh'te spouses, and more than half of spouses of Class 1 
and 2 households. 

Converted to expanded totals for the area, 13i500 spou:,es of rural house- 
holds would be available for employment. This compares witf !5»300 who were 
actually employed. It is improbable that all spouses who indicated that they 
would accept a job would do so if the opportunity were present* It is highly 
unlikely that all are employable in terms of age, health antj, particularly, 
education and training. The. data are believed to be illustrative, however, 
of the magnitude of joblessness among women. 



Adult Training and Job Mobility 

Interest in Adult Training 

Household heads and spouses were asked whether they would take education 
or special training courses it such courses were available and free of charge. 
About half of all household heads and 'slightly more than half of the spouses 
answered **yes" (table 56). Three-fifths or more of heads and spouses of Class 
1 households indicated a desire for training. These should logically have 
the greatest economic incentive for self improuement. Their somewhat greater 
expressed interest in adult training is also asjsociated with the greater pro- 
portion of nonwhites. Three-fifths of all nonwhite heads and two-thirds of 
nonwhite spouses indicated interest in training courses: the respective pro- 
portions for the white population were 43 percent and kj percent, respectively 
(table 57). 

The types of training most frequently desired by men were crafts, 61 per- 
cent, and industrial operations, 13 percent. Women requested training for 
Industrial operations, clerical and secretarial Jobs, professional and tech- 
nical work, and service skills, in that order. There was a progressive prefer- 
ence for white collar over blue collar training associated with increasing 
economic well-being (as indicated by Classes 1 through 5). 

The uniformly high interest in job training irrespective of categories 
of relative economic need indicates that other factors are also responsible 
for determining interest, such as age, health, formal education, work experi- 
ence, family and occupational responsibilities, and attitudes toward change. 
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Table 20,— Would spouse who was not in the labor force accept a job if one 
were available for which she were qualified, rural households by house- 
hold size^income class and race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Caro- 
lina, 1 966 



^ . . ! Al 1 spouses not in the labor force 

Race and household • r ^ " 

size-income class • ^otal ; Would not : Would 



reporting ; , accept job ; accept job 



r ---Number 

Spouses by race: : 

All spouses : it67 276 191 

White : 2Sk I90 Sk 

Nonwhite : 213 86 127 

Spouses by household size- income : 
class: : 

All spouses : 1*67 276 I91 

Class 1 : ]kk 60 

Class 2 : 101 57 kk 

Class 3 : 79 51 28 

Class k : 70 50 20 

Class 5 : 73 58 15 

: - Percent 

All spouses : lOO.O 59.1 '♦0.9 

White : 100.0 7'*. 8 25.2 

Nonwhite.... : lOO.O '♦O.'* 59.6 

All spouses : 100.0 100.0 100.0 

White : ^ sk.k 68.8 33.5 

Nonwhite : kS.S 31.2 66.5 

All spouses .. .! : lOO.O 59.1 '♦0.9 

Class 1..; : 100.0 1*1.7 58.3 

Class 2 : 100. 0 SS.k 1*3.6 

Class 3 : 100.0 . Sk.e 35.'* 

Class k : 100.0 7'.^ 28.6 

Class 5 : 100.0 79.5 20.5 

All spouses : 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Class 1.. : 30.8 2\J A/^.O 

Class 2 : 21.6 20.7 25.0 

Class 3 : 16. 9 18.5 \k.7 

Class k : 15.0 18.1 10.5 

Class 5..., : 15.6 21.0 7.9 
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The high interest in training by adults also has possible significance 
to present or proposed adult training programs in the Coastal Plain, Job 
training is frequently viewed as a direct means of aiding those in greatest 
need by upgrading their skills and economic productivity. But many of those 
in greatest need may lack. the educational and other attributes to advance 
beyond simple manual skills, A local demand for even these skills may be 
lacking because of insufficient local economic grov/th. Under such circum^ 
stances it is likely that adult training, in order to be effective, must be 
viewed in the perspective of upgrading the entire labor force as a means of 
stimulating overall economic growth and employment within the area. 



Interest in Changing Jobs or Moving 

All heads of households were asked a series of questions regarding their 
willingness to change jobs for higher pay, to commute to better paying jobs 
in other locations, and to move from the community, if necessary, in order 
to secure higher income, 

Overhalf of them indicated a willingness to change to a higher paying 
job (table 58), For Class 1 household heads, whose incentive to change jobs ^ 
would seem greatest, this proportion was 60 percent. The median wage needed 
to induce a change in jobs was about $55 per week for Class 1 heads ^nd ranged 
upward to more than $100 per week for Class 5 hedds, Nonwhite head., also 
generally having a greater economic incentive,shov,*ed greater willingness to 
change jobs than white heads— 63 percent and k6 percent, respectively (table 
59)» The median wage required to induce a change of jobs, $55 for nonwhite 
and $95 for white, is a differential that probably reflects their current 
relative economic stotus. 

Although most rural household heads would change jobs for a price, less 
than a third were willing to move or relocate 50 miles to secure such a job. 
Again, greater potential mobility was shown by heads of Class 1 and 2 house* 
holds (39 percent and 30 percent) and by nonwhite heads (38 peicent) than 
was true of all heads. 

Relatively few household heads (16 percent) were willing to move 200 miles 
or more to improve their incomes. Heads of. Class 1 iiouseholds and nonwhite 
heads indicated a slightly greater willingness of about iZO percent. 

In evaluating the willingness of household heads to move in search of 
better job opportunity, we must recognize the massive outmigration from the 
area that has already vaken place and the probable selectivity of the pro- 
cess. To a large degree, the questions on willingness to migrate were asked 
of those who, for various reasons, did not join this vast stream. They would 
be expected to differ in their attributes from those who left. 

In a phase of a study directed specifically to the heads of farm house- 
ho.lds in the Coastal Plain, Marr concluded that potential mobility Increased 
with decreasing age and economic status, but was not related to formal 
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•educational achievement. 10/ Thus an expressed willingness to become mobile 
does not necessarily impart a capacity on the individual to improve his eco- 
nomic status through mobility. Many heads of farm households who expressed 
willingness to change jobs or move to new locations were handicapped because 
they had little formal schooling. The rather high potential for mobility of 
heads of Class I households and of nonwhite heads^ together with the lower 
educational achievement of these groups, suggests that Marr's conclusions 
regarding mobility of heads of farm households may be equally valid for non- 
farm heads. 



income Versus Job Security 

The choices an individual makes regarding change are influenced by his 
outlook on an uncertain future and his willingness or unwillingness to'dis- 
card something familiar and sure for something untried, and hence, unsure. 
In a choice between the present and a hioher paying job, for example, an i.idi 
vidual must weigh the chances for additional income against his appraisal of 
the risk or uncertainty associated with the new job. 

Heads of households were asked to select which of three types of jobs 
they preferred: (a) a job that pays only a moderate income but which you 
are sure of keeping (b) a job that pays a good income but which you have a 
50/50 chance of losing or (c) a job that pays an extremely good income if 
you succeed at it, but in which you lose almost everything if you don't suc- 
ceed. 

Eighty-five percent of them chose the job paying only a moderate income 
but having high job security. In Class 1 and 2 households, 90 percent of 
them preferred job security over income; only I percent and 5 percent, res- 
pectively, had a high preference for income over job security. Since the 
questions were not asked in households having a family income of $10,000 or 
more, the full scale of irxome versus job security is not available from the 
study. It is significant, however, that a fifth of heads of C5ass 5 house- 
holds chose income over job security. This probably reflects the alternative 
job opportunities open to persons with the education and skill levels typical 
of heads in Class 5 and the general shortage of lower skilled Jobs at reason- 
able pay. 

By race, there was a higher preference for security among nonwhites than 
among whites. This would be expected due to the preponderance of nonwhites 
in the lower income groups. Also, if a nonwhite believes that job discrimi- 
nation exists, he may take a job with greater security but lower pay. 

PROSPECTIVE 

The severity and the historical persistence of the problems in the 
Coastal Plain precludes easy or quick solutions. —The study reported here, 

\0/ Marr, John Michael, An Analysis of Potential Farm Labor Mobility in 
the Northern Coastal Plain Region of South Carolina, Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Clemson University, I367. 
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however, has pointed out a number of characteristics of the population and the 
area that are of probable significance to both programs of assistance for the 
poor and those of human resource development. 

The low quality of housing occupied by the rural poor presents a complex 
problem. Only one-third own their housing. The greater proportion occupy 
rent free or for services relating to farm sharecropping and farm labor* Even 
though this rent-free housing is incremental to their Incomes, it also incurs 
an occupational obligation. Generally, they are not free to change occupa- 
tions without also changing housing. On the other hand, since there is li.ttle 
demand for this housing except by agricultural workers, there is little eco- 
nomic incentive for^owners to make substantial housing improvements, except 
those sufficient to obtain the quantity and quality of agricultural labor that 
they need. Public programs to substantially improve the housing of many of 
the rural poor will require different types of incentives from those govern- 
ing the commercial rental market. 



What the poor scholastic achievement of youth from economically deprived 
households points to is the need for special programs of preschool training 
and other types of environmental assistance. New educational approaches may 
be needed to overcome the apparent obstacles to many of these children complet- 
ing high school . 

As an aftermath pf the massive outmigration of young adults, large num- 
bers of dependent children are left with their grandparents. Their parents 
work and pay taxes to other areas. This places an extra burden on local edu- 
cational and other social services. Some method of transfer payments may be 
needed to equalize the burden. 

Training, retraining, and job placement services for adults appear essen- 
tial if income improvement is to be realized within the present generation. 
Programs of adult remedial education are probably a prerequisite for many of 
the population in greatest need. The prospects for success of such programs 
are enhanced by the expressed desire on the part of people to help themselves. 
Their high interest in job training and their willingness to change jobs are 
essential to the success of such programs. Their reluctance to leave the area 
and their high preference for job security over income will need to be taken 
into account if such programs are to elicit their full participation. 

Programs of assistance to economically deprived families and individuals 
must differentiate broadly between (a) cases in which their potential for self- 
help is seriously 1 irrj ted— cases in which welfare, social security, and similar 
payments appear to be a more efficient alternative and (b) cases in which their 
potential warrants public investment to improve the skills and other income 
producing resources at their disposal. 

The factors that limit an individual's income earning capacity fall logic- 
ally into two general types: 
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(1) Factors that reside largely in physical limitations of advanced age, 
disability, and sex, which are not amenable to change 1 1/ and 

(2) factors that are subject to modification through programs of educa- 
tion and training. These include largely the skills and attitudes of the labor 
force. 

The two types are not mutually exclusive. The capacity of the indfvidual 
for change is tempered by the combination of his physical and acquired charac- 
teristics. The limitations of advanced age or disability, for example, are 
modified by education and attitudes. Thus, in reality, the solutions to many 
human resource problems may involve mixtures of self-help and vielfare assis- 
tance. The classification is useful primarily as a starting point for defin- 
ing the wide latitude of these problems and to indicate the course for further 
study. Research currently underway may modify this classification as additional 
information is brought to light. 

A Profile of Economically Deprived Households 



Households in Classes 1 and 2, defined as economically deprived, may be 
meaningfully grouped in the following categories based on the age, physical 
health, and sex of the household head. The significance of these groupings 
is as follows: . 

Household heads 65 and older , — Of all sample household heads 65 years of 
age and older, 57 percent were in Class I and 2 households, defined here ^as 
economically deprived (table 21). Problems of income and need for this older 
age group are not likely to be solved through increased productive employment 
on their part, but rather through welfare, and other types of assistance. For 
these households the adequacy of their coverage by social security and other 
retirement programs is particularly important, as are their asset positions and 
their health and housing problems. 

Disabled household heads under 65 > — Of all rural heads of households in 
this category in the sample, 65 percent vjere in Class I and 2 households. While 
the need for nonwork income bulks large in many of these situations, for many 
others increased productive work is feasible. Since the household heads are 
all ui^der 65 years of age, many have useful productive lives provided they can 
be trained or retrained to better utilize their talents. It is possible that 
a person is disabled for his present occupational skill, yet is adaptable to 
training for new skills within the limits of his health. The types of dis- 
abilities, along with other attributes, determine this group*s potential for 
training or retraining. The potential of the spouse for income improvement, 
in these cases, may be greater than that of the household head. 



11/ Sex was considered a physical limitation in t' x)t certain occupations 
requiring physical strength are generally closed to women. Race was not con- 
sidered to be a'limiting factor even though it is a generic or physical charac- 
teristic that is not amenable to change. Any adverse effects associated with 
racial differentiation are considered to be amenable to change. 
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Table 21.— A profile of heads of rural households based on age, disability, 
and sex, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Household size-income class 



Age, disabil ity,and sex : y . , : Classes : Classes 

: : 1 and 2 : 3 to 5 



►Number 







1 009 






Heads 65 years of age or 




184 


- ]0'^ 

1 u;? 


79 


Heads under 65 years of age: 


• 




k8 














67Q 


291 


388 


Males ^5-6^ years of 




. . : 2k0 


92 


I if 8 


Males under ^5. years 




..: 373 




216 






,; 66 


k2 


2k 
















..: 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Heads 65 years of age or 




: 18. if 


21.6 


15.3 


Heads under 65 years of age: 




18.7 










9.3 






. .: 67^8.. 


59.8 


75.3 


Males ^5-6^ years of 




..: 2if.O 


18^.9 


28.7 


Males under 45 years 




..: 37.2 


32.2 


•41.9 






6.6 


8.6 


k.7 






..: 100.0 


if8.6 


51. if 


Heads 65 years of age or 




: 100.0 


57.1 


if2.9 


Heads under 65 years of age: 






3if.5 






.,: 100.0 


65.5 






.,: 100.0 


if2.9 


57.1 


Males kS^Sk years of 




.,: 100.0 


38.3 


61.7 


Males under ^5 years 




.,; 100.0 


k2. 1 


57.9 






,,: 100.0 


63.6" 


36. if 
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Able-bodied male household heads ^5 to 64 ,— To the extent that advancing 
age may limit types of adjustments involving either extensive training or geo- 
graphic mobility, this group is frequently referred to as "boxed in.*' Many are 
still employed in farming; many others have until recently worked in agricul- 
ture. These are probably the chief victims of the'mechanization of agriculture 
in that their skills have become obsolete. They comprised 19 percent of all 
household heads in Classes 1 and 2. The problems of this group are extremely 
diverse because of the wide span in age and the probable variation in educa- 
tion, training, work experience, and attitude toward change. Their family 
responsibilities, the' resources they have at their disposal, their willingness 
to train, and other attributes wi"l 1 dictate the types of individual remedial 
assistance needed. 

Able-bodied male household heads under 45 .--The remaining productive life 
this group warrants long-rang.e investment by society for training, retrain- 
ing, business loans, and geographic relocation, if needed, to secure better 
jobs. The needs of these families are greater than those of other groups be- 
cause of the high incidence of dependent children. The potential of these 
families to improve their incomes is also greater. They comprised nearly a 
third of all economically deprived households. 

Able-bodied female heads under 65 . --Women heading households have many of 
the same problems as the categories of male heads discussed previously. The 
distinct difference of many other problems, however, warrants separate treat- 
ment. Within this group are widows who are living from savings and estate 
income and incorrectly included in the category. Some' of the most extreme 
cases of-need are also in this category. 
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APPENDIX 

^ Measures of Sampling Variability 

The data are based on a 1.733 percent sample of rural households a^nd are 
subject to sampling variability. This can be estimated from the following 
tab 1 e : 

Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages 



Estimated y ; Base of percentage (number) 

percentage • : : : r : : • 
: 25 : 50 : 75 : 100 : 150 : 200 : 300 : 500 \ 1000 



t Percentage 

2 or 98 : 2,8 2.0 1.6 \ 1.1 1.0 0,8 0.6 O.^f 

5 or 95. : hM 3.1 ^2.5 2,2 1.8 1.5 \M KO 0,7 

10 or 90 \ 6.0 k.l 3.5 3.0 IM 2.1 \J K3 0.9 

15 or 85 : 7.1 5.0 kA 3.6 2.9 2.5 2J 1.6 1,1 

20 or 80 : 8.0 5-7 4.6 4.0 3.3 2.8 2.3 1.8 1.3 

25 or 75 : 8.7 6.1 5.0 4,3 ^.5 3J 2,5 K9 1.4 

35 or 65 : 9.6 6.7 5.5 4,8 3.9 3.4 2,8 2.1 K5 

50 : 10,0 7.1 5.8 5-0 4J 3.5 2,9 2.2 1,6 



Chances are about 2 out of 3 that the difference due to sampling variabil- 
ity between a sample estimate and the figure that would have been obtained by 
interviews with all households is less than the standard error. The chances 
are about 19 out of 20 that the difference is less than twice the standard 
error and 99 out of 100 that it is less than 2^ times the standard error-. 

The standard errors are relatively large for percentages based on small 
numbers. Also, the standard errors are proportionally larger for small per- 
centages than for large ones. 

When comparing two sample percentage's, for example, the percentages com- 
pleting a given grade of school between separate groups, the standard errors 
are somewhat larger than those shown in the table. The standard error of the 
difference between two percentages is approximately the square root of the sum 
of the squared standard errors of the two estimated percentages considered 
separately. If the standard error as computed is greater than the difference 
between the percentages, it is doubtful that a meaningful difference exists, 
for the probability is approximately 1 out of 3 that a difference equal to the 
standard error could occur due to chance, 

— -* 

For base numbers and estimated percentages falling between those given in 
the table of the standard errors, linear interpolation will provide results 
that are satisfactory for most purposes. Formulas for computing the standard 
errors and for computing more appropriate odds can be found in most statistical 
textbooks , 
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Comparab ility of Data with I96O Census of Population 

The Censuses of Population and Housing define rural population as a 1 1 per- 
sons living outside cities of 2,500 or more population or living outside areas 
defined as "urban fringe" (the suburbs urbanized areas adjacent to cities 
of 50.000 or more). J_2/ This study excluded the census-def i ned rural househblds 
in built-up residential areas adjacent to towns of 2,500 to 50,000 as well. 

These areas were excluded because the characteristics of their populations 
are typically urban rather than open-country rural or small town. The areas 
excluded from the rural samples were usually the residential sections of towns 
extending beyond the city limits. In some cases, the area was an unincorpora- 
ted residential subdivision that might be several miles from the city 



Some 15,000 suburban households classified as rural by the I96O Census 
of Population were excluded from. the study. Thus, of 72,550 rural households 
counted by the Census, only 57,700 (80 percent) were encompassed by the study 
which materially affects the comparability of. the data with I96O Census data 
on rural population and housing. 



Comparability of Data With 1964 Census of Agricul ture 

The 1964 Census of Agriculti/re was taken in the fall and winter of 1964 
with an average date of enumeration for the study area of abo_ut mid-December 
The Census enumerated all firm operators i rrespecfive "5f where they lived 
About 10 percent of census farm operators did not reside on the farm they opera- 
ted. The household survey, taken in the spring of I966, had a time lag of 
nearly 1^ years. The Census definition of a farm was used, along with many 
other census terms and definitions. The survey, however, enumerated house- 
holds and, in the process, determined whether the household head operated a 
farm. Thus, census farmers were not included in the survey if they lived out- 
side the area defined as rural. 

Nonresident farmers are typically whit6 owners and part owners who operate 
rairly large farms. Lack of full coverage of some of these could explain the 
fact that survey farms are somewhat smaller than census farms and have a 
slightly higher proportion of nonwhite tenants. 



12/ For a more detailed discussion of Census definitions see U. S. Bureau 
,7 S. Census of Population: iq6Q. U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C, I962. 
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Table 22.— Tenure of farm operator and gross sales of farm products by major farm enterprise and by race. 

Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Tenure end gross sales of 








Ma lor farm 


^ntexDrise 








farm oroducts by race 




£^ t X nsj 


• Tobacco 


• Cotton . 


Other ? 


Mot reported 


All farm operators 


: No^ 
: 313 


Pet. 
100.0 


MO . 

263 


.rCt » 
84.0 


MO. 

31 


Pet . 
9.9 


No. 

15 


Pet . 


WO . 


Reporting tenure 


: 311 


100.0 


263 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


15 


100.0 




Full owners 


: 130 


41.8 


107 


40.7 


12 


38.7 


11 


73.3 




Part owners 


: 37 


11.9 


29 


11.0 


7 


22.6 


1 


6.7 


— - 


Sharecroppers . • . . • 


: 120 




108 


41.1 


'8 


25.8 


2 


13.3 


2 




. 9A 


7 7 
1 • 1 


19 


7.2 


4 


12.9 


1 


6.7 




Tenure not reported . . • 


: 2 






- 




— 




— 


2 


If (like Lct&ui upc&aLU&o. ... 


• 1 Aft 




139 




16 


— 


10 


— 


1 


•US^w^bX&I|^ bCilU^C« • . . . 




1 nn n 


139 


100.0 


16 


100. 0 


10 


100. 0 




f U JL JL UWlIc L O 0 0 . * « * 


Q1 




75 


54.0 


8 


50.0 . 


8 


80.0 




f <a^ b wWlIC^ O. ... • . . 


• 11 
. •'X 


-1 fi n 


25 


18.0 


5 


31.3 


1 


10.0 




^ilCS^ C w^^C^ o ..... 




on n 


30 


21.6 


2 


12.5 


1 


10.0 




wLllcL LclWlllUo ..... 




A 1 
0. i 


9 


6.5 


1 


6.3 








Tenure not i*piioi*t!Pfl 


. 1 

. JL 
















1 


Nonwhitc farm operators . . 


: 147 





124 


- 


15 


— 


5 


— 


3 


Reporting tenure ^ 


: 146 


100.0 


124 


100.0 


15 


1 00.0 


5 


100.0 


2 


f UJLJL UWllc&S ..... . 


• "iQ 
. 


^0. / 


32 


25.8 


4 


26.7 


3 


60.0 




f Cl^b wWlIG^O ...... 


• fi 


L 1 


4 


3.2 


2 


13.3 


— 


— 


•••• 


J2hai*p ci*oDDPi*fi~ 




. D 


78 


62.9 


6 


40.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


LcllcttlLo ..... 


» 1 A 


7.0 


10 


8.1 


3 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


Tpniifp nnf* i*pnot*f*Pfl 


* 1 

* k 














— - 


1 


All farm operators 


! 313 





ZOJ 




Jl 




15 


mmm 


A 


Reporting sales of farm 




















products 


: 307 


100.0 




1 f\f\ f\ 

iUU.U 


Jl 


100 . 0 


15 


100.0 


<^ 


tess than $50 


! 2 


0.7 






1 


'3.2 


1 


6.7 




$50-$ 249 


a/ 


1.0 










1 


6.7 




$250-$499 


9 


2.9 


6 


2.3 


2 


6.5 


1 


6.7 




$500-$999 


20 


6.5 


16 


6.2 


3 


9.7 


1 


6.7 




$l,000-$2,499 


61 


19.9 


49 


19.0 


6 


19.4 


5 


33.3 


1 


$2 500-$4 999 


78 


^ J . -4 


68 


26.4 


7 


22.6 


3 


20.0 


**"*"* 


$5,000-$9,999 . . * • . 


77 




75 


29.1 




... 


2 


13.3 




$10,000-$19,999 ♦ . . ! 


37 




31 


12.0 


5 


16.1 


1 


6.7 




$20 000 or morp • 




O.J 


13 


5.0 


7 


22.6 




— > 


*• ~ " 


Not* i*pnoi*t*P I ■ 

^C^W^bCvA. . ..... 1 


£ 
D 




5 






• " " 


... 


— - 


1 


White farm operators. . . . : 
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1 QA 
IJO 




lo 




10 




1 

JL 


Reporting sales of farm : 




















products . . ! 
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100.0 


133 


100.0 


16 


100*0 


10 


100.0 




Less than $50 : 


1 


0.6 










1 


lO.O 




$50-$249 : 


1 


0.6 


••MM 








1 


10.0 




$250-$499 J 




















$500-$999 : 


3 


1.9 


2 


1.5 


1 


"6.3 ' 
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18 


11.1 . 


16 


11.8 






2 


20.0 




$2,500-$4,999 : 


30 


18.5 


24 


17.6 


3 


18.8 


3 


30.0 




$5,000-$9,999 : 


55 


34.0 


53 


39.0 






2 


20.0 
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34 


21.0 


28 


20.6 


5 


31.3 


1 
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20 
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13 
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7 
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147 




124 




15 




5 




3 


Reporting sales of farm 




















products ; 


145 


100.0 


122 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


Less than $50 : 


1 


0.7 






1 


6.7 ' 








$50-$249 : 


2 


1.4 














2 


$250-$499 : 


9 


6.2 


6 


4.9 


2 


13.3 


1 


20.0 




$500-$999 : 


17 


11.7 


' 14 


11.5 


2 


13.3 


1 


20.0 




$1,000.$2,499 : 


43 


29.7 


33 


27.0 


6 


40.0 


3 


60.0 


1 


$2,500-$4,999 : 


48 


33.1 


44 


36.1 


4 


26.? 








$5,090-$9,999 


22 


15.2 


22 


18.0 












$10,000-$19,999 . . . . : 


3 . 


2.1 


3 


2.5 












$20,000 or more 




















Not reported : 


2 




2 
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Tabic 23,— Nonagricultural establishments: Nunber, enployoent, and payrolls, 10-county- area of Northeast Coastal 

Plain, South Carolina, selected years, 1956-66 



1956 ; 1960 ; 1961 ; 1963 ; 196A ; 1965 ; I96b 



Niaaber of nonagricultural establishments: 



Mining , , , , ' , , , , , , , , 




6 




2 




2 




4 




3 




6 




6 






384 




263 




OAT 




259 




285 




568 




605 


Manufacturing ,> , 




446 




373 




366 




375 




376 




519 




535 


Transportation and other public utilities . . . 




161 




126 




122 




132 




133 




225 




243 


Wholesale trade v . 




357 




206 




216 




228 




222 




420 




428 


Retail trade ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 


T 2 


,196 


1 


,089 


1 


,090 


1 


111 


1 


,118 


2 


,548 


2 


,543 


Finance, insurance, anU real estate . . . . . 




339 




148 




153 




148 




180 




538 




572 




ll/ 1 


,065 




324 




319 




363 




389 


1 


578 


1 


,630 






175 




















86 




102 


mployment in nonagricultural establishments: 


































11 




























: 3 


,937 


3 


677 


2 


698 


3 


300 


3 


,506 


5.091 


6 


,457 






,780 


23 


332 


24 


930 


29 


839 


31 


,005 


32 


509 


37 


,748 


Transportation and other public utilities . . \ 


: 2 


,003 


2 


,102 


2 


141 


2 


367 


2 


.418 


2 


619 


2 


,779 






,873 


2 


225 


2 


299 


^2,559 


2.658 


3 


284 


3 


454 




: 13 


118 


11 


900 


11 


704 


12 


696 


13 


,137 


14 


879 


16 


422 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 




115 


1 


474 


1 


570 


1 


675 


1 


,815 


3 


298 


3 


451 


Services ... ...... v . . . • ... 


: 1/ 4,«7 


3 


327 


3 


539 


. 4 


127 


4 


387 


8 


457 


9 


535 






262 




















51 




96 


ayrolls in nonagricultural establishments ($1000) 


































24 






























196 


12, 


402 


8 


422 


10, 


607 


11 


679 


14, 


892 


24 


584 


^ianufacturing . 




272 


76, 


121 


62 


508 


110, 


174 


122 


721 


126 


920 


152 


660 


Transportation and other public utilities . . . 


: 5, 


920 


8, 


043 


8 


566 


10, 


312 


11 


053 


11 


372 


13 


324 




: 8,040 


8, 


224 


8 


632 


10, 


470 


11 


094 


12 


688 


14 


168 


Retail trade.. ................. 


: 25, 


988 


28, 


293 


28 


585 


33, 


735 


36 


514 


39, 


232 


44.504 


Finance, insurance, and real estate ..... . 




064 


5, 


903 


6, 


270 


7, 


492 


8 


349 


13, 


824 


15 


272 


Services 


: 1/ 7,536 


6, 


738 


7, 


349 


9, 


322 


10 


421 


19i 


208 


22 


784 


Unclassified establishments 




440 




















88 




248 



~'Not comparable due to a change in definition. 



Source: County Business Patterns, U.S. Department of Coninerce, Bureau of Census, reports for the specified years. 



Table 24.— OutniRration of population, by age Rroup, Northeast Coastal Plain, South Carolina 1940-60 



Total population 


1940 






1950 








1960 




: Net 


Age group • 


Population 




Age group 1 


Population 




Age group * 


Population 


: outmigration 
:plus mortality 


Under 10 years 


103,810 


10 


to 19 years - 


93,844 


20 


to 


29 years 


56,724 


47,086 


10 to 19 years 


99,898 


20 


to 29 years 


68,494 


30 


to 


39 years 


55,433 


44,465 


20 to 29 years 


75,781 


30 


to 39 years 


56,845 


40 


to 


49 years 


49,106 


26,675 


Less than 30 years 


279,489 


10 


to 39 years 


219,183 


20 


to 


49 years 


161,263 


118,226 


Nonuhite population 


Under 10 years 


59,861 


10 


to 19 years 


53,125 


20 


to 


29 years 


23,241 


36,620 


10 to 19 years 


56,362 


20 


to 29 years 


34,683 


30 


to 


39 years 


22,179 


34,183 


20 to 29 years 


41,797 


30 


to 39 years 


25,868 


40 


to 


49 years 


20,241 


21,556 


Less than 30 years 


158.020 


10 


to 40 years 


113.676 


20 


to 


49 years 


65.661 


92.359 



Source: Censuses of Population, Bureau of Census, Department of CooiDerce. 
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Table 25.— Number oi* rural households and population, by age group and by race. North- 
east Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Item 



Total 



White 
households 



Nonwhite 
households 



Number of households . . . . 
Farm operator households!/ 
Nonfarm households^/ . , , 



Open country households^/. 
Rural place households^/ « 

Population of households . . 
Farm operator households. 
Nonfarm households .... 



years 



Open country households 
Rural place households . 

Average size of households 

All households 

Farm operator households 
Nonfarm households* . . 
Open country households 
Rural place households • 

Population by age group 
All households 

Less than 5 

5-9 years . 

10-14 years 

15-19 years 

20-24 years 

25-29 years 

30-34 years 

35-44 years 

45-54 years 

55-64 years 

65 years and older 
Average size of household 

Farm operator households. 
Less than 5 years* • • 
5-9 years • 
10-14 years 
15-19 years 
20-24 years 
25-29 years 
30-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 
65 jyears and older. 



Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 ,UU2 


100.0 


549 


100.0 


453 


100.0 


JIJ 


31 .2 


166 


30.2 ^ 


147 


32.5 


689 


68.8 


383, 


69.8 


306 


67.5 


862 


86.0 


454 


82.7 


408 


90.1 


140 


14.0 


95 


17.3 


45 


9.9 




100.0 


1.971 


100.0 


2,433 


100.0 




J4.U 


£. TFI 

671 


34.0 


825 


33.9 




00. U 


1,300 


66.0 


608 


66.1 




07 A 

o/ .4 


1 ,00 J 


82.9 


2219 


91.2 


552 


12.6 


338 


17.1 


214 


8.8 


A A 




0 

O .0 


— — — 


5.4 


— — — 


A fl 
4.0 




4.0 


™ — — 


5.6 


— — — 


A 0 




0 A 
3 .4 




5.3 


— — — 


A ^ 
4.3 




3.0 


— — — 


5.4 


~ — — 


J. y 




3.6 


— — — 


4.8 


--- 


A AHA 
4 y 4U4 


lUU. U 


1 0"71 

1, y/1 


100.0 


2,433 


lOO.O 


AQQ 
4oJ 


11 .U 


170 


8.6 


315 


13.0 




10 Q 


one 


10.4 


401 


16.5 


641 


14.6 


230 


11 . o 


A1 1 
411 


1 A 7 
10 . / 


536 


12.2 


213 


10.8 


323 


13.3 


261 


5.9 


131 


6.6 


130 


5.4 


192 


4.4 


102 


5.1 


90 


3.7 


178 


4.0 


84 


4.8 


84 


3.5 


489 


11.1 


250 


12.7 


239 


9.8 


414 


9.4 


232 


11.7 


182 


7.5 


299 


6.8 


166 


8.4 


133 


5.5 


303 


6.9 


178 


9.0 


125 


5.1 


4.4 




3.6 




5.4 




1,496 


100.0 


671 


100.0 


825 


100.0 


127 


8.5 


48 


7.2 


79 


9.6 


204 


13.6 


73 


10.9 


130 


15.8 


243 


16.2 


94 


14.0 


149 


18.1 


202 


13.5 


79 


11.8 


123 


14.9 


79 


5.3 


42 


6.3 


38 


4.6 


42 


2.8 


18 


2.7 


24 


2.9 


58 


3.9 


30 


4.5 


29 


3.5 


196 


13.1 


105 


15.6 


91 


11.0 


174 


11.6 


91 


13.6 


83 


10.1 


114 


7.6 


55 


8.2 


58 


7.0 


57 


3.8 


36 


5.0 


21 


2.5 



Continued 
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Table 25 •—Number of rural households and population, by age group and by race, North- 
east Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966— Continued 



Item 


Total 


J 


White 




Nonwhite 


\ 


households : 


households 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Nonfarm households . . . 


2,908 


100.0 


1,300 


100.0 


1,608 


100.0 


Less than 5 years . . 


358 


12.3 


122 


9.4 


236 


14.7 


5-9 years . . ^ . • . 


404 


13.9 


131 


10.1 


272 


16.9 


10-14 years ; 


398 


13.7 


139 


10.7 


258 


16.1 


15-19 years : 


334 


11.5 


134 


10.3 


199 


12.4 


. 20-24 years : 


180 


6.2 


89 


.6.8 


92 


5.7 


25-29 years : 


151 


5.2 


83 


6.4 


68 


4.2 


30-34 years : 


119 


4.1 


64 


4.9 


55 


3.4 


35-44 years : 


290 


10.0 


144 


11.1 


148 


9.2 


45-54 years 


; 241 


8.3 


141 


10.8 


100 


6.2 


55-64 years 


; 186 


C A 

0.4 


111 


8.5 


76 


4.7 


65 years and older . . «; 


247 


8.5 


142 


10.9 


104 


* 6.5 


Open country households . : 


3,852 


100.0 


1,633 


100.0 


2,219 


100.0 


Less than 5 years « . . 


; 433 


11 .2 


140 


8.6 


293 


13.2 


5-9 years 


; 534 


TO ft 

13 .9 






369 


16.7 


10-14 years ..... .j 


570 


14.7 


194 


11.9 


376 


16.9 


' 15-19 years ; 


378 


TO T 

12.1 


173 


10.6 


OQA 


1 0 0 


20-24 years 


; 176 


C ft 

5.9 


109 


6.7 


117 


5.3 


Zj^zy years ...... 


1 107 




86 


5.3 


83 


3.7 


30-34 years 


: 161 


4.2. 


80 


4.9 


81 


3.7 


35-44 years 


: 426 


11.0 


214 ■ 


13.1 


212 


9.6 


45-54 years 


: . 353 


9.2 


188 


11.5 


165 


7.4 


55-64 years 


: 248 


6.4 


135 


8.2 


113 


5.1 


65 years and older • . . 


: 265 


6.9 


149 


9.1 


116 


5.2 


Rural place households . . 


: 552 ' 


100.0 


338 


100.0 


214 


100.0 


Less than 5 years . . . 


: 52 


9.4 


30 


8.9 


22 


10.3 


5-9 years 


I 72 


13.0 


40 


11.8 


32 


15.0 


10-14 years 


: 71 


12.9 


36 


10.7 


35 


16.4 


15-19 years 


: 69 


12.5 


40 


11.8 


29 


13.6 


20-24 years 


: 35 


6.3 


22 


6.5 


13 


6.1 


25-29 years 


: 23 


4.2 


16 


4.7 


7 


3.3 


30-34 years 


: 17 


3.1 


14 


4.1 


3 


1.4 


35-44 years 


: 63 


11.4 




.^10.7 


27 


12.6 


45-54 years 


: 61 


11.1 


44 


13.0 


17 


7.9 


55-64 years 


: 51 


9.2 


31 


9.2 


20 


9.3 


65 years and older . . . 


: 38 


6.9 


29 


8.6 


9 


4.2 



-1/-Head of household operated a farm. 

2/Households other than farm operator households, irrespective of farm or nonfarm 
location. 

3/Hou8eholds outside towns, villages or other areas with "block structure" housing. 
5/Toxnis and villages of under 2,500 population except for the urban fringe of towns 
of 2,500 population or more. 
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Table 27.— Years of schooling completed for household heads and spouses, by residence 
and race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Years of schooling completed: Heads of households 



Spouses 



■ : Number 

All households : 1,001 

None : 42 

1-4 years : 244 

5-6 years : I75 

7 years : 69 

8 years " .: 110 

9-11 years : 161 

12 years : 135 

13-15 years : 42 

16 years or more ; 23 

Median years ; 7.6 

Open country households . . .: 861 

None. > : 37 

1-4 years : 217 

5-6 years : 157 

7 years : 59 

8 years : 93 

9-11 years : 137 

12 years : 109 

13-15 years . : 36 

16 years or more .; 16 

Median years ; 7.4 

Rural place households. . . .; 140 

None : 5 

1-4 years : 27 

5-6 years : 18 

7 years : 10 

8 years : 17 

9-11 years : 24 

12 years : 26 

13-15 years -. . .: 6 

16 years or -more : 7 

Median years ; 8.6 

Farm households : 313 

None : 6 

1-4 years . . . . . .: 79 

5-6 years : 63 

7 years : 21 

8 years : 24 

9-11 years 58 

12 years ; 40 

13-15 years : 13 

16 years or more ; 9 

Median years ; 7.4 



P ercent 
100.0 

4.2 
24.4 
17.5 

6.9 
11.0 
16.1 
13.5 

4.2 

2.3 



100.0 
4.2 
25.1 
18.3 
6.8 
10.8 
15.9 
12.7 
5.0 
1.3 



100.0 
3.6 
19.3 
12.9 
7.1 
12.1 
17.1 
18.6 
4,3 
5.0 



Number 
795 

15 
100 

99 

62 

85 
174 
186 

40 

34 



9.6 



685 
12 
90 
88 
58 
74 
157 
153 
28 
25 



9.4 



110 
3 
10 
11 
4 
11 
17 
33 
12 
9 



11.8 



Percent 
100.0 
1.9 
12.6 
12.6 
7.8 
10.7 
21.9 
23.4 
5.0 
4.3 



100.0 
1.8 
13.0 
12.8 
8.5 
10.8 
23.1 
22.3 
4.1 
3.6 



100.0 
2.7 
9.1 
10.1 
3.6 
10.0 
15.5 
30.0 
10.9 
8.2 



100.0 


284 


100.0 


1.9 


1 


0.4 


25.2 


26 


9.2 


20.1 


39 


13.7 


6.7 


26 


9.2 


7.7 


35 


12.3 


18.5 


67 


23.6 


12.8 


58 


20.4 


4.2 


17 


6.0 


2.9 


15 


5.3 


9.7 


Continued 
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Table 27.— Years of schooling completed for household heads and spouses, by residence 
and race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966»*Continued 



xcsjl • OX scnooxxng compxeceo 


• 
• 

• 


Heads 


of households 


• 

Spouses 




* 


• 
• 

• 
• 


Number 


Percent 




Number 


Percent 




• 


688 


100.0 


511 


100.0- 






36 


5.1 


14 


2.9 




• 


165 


23.8 


74 


— 14.3 




• 


112 


16.4 


60 


11.7 




• 


48 


7.0 


36 


7.0 




• 


86 


12.5 


50 


9.8 




• 


103 


15.0 


107 


21.1 


12 years 




95 


13.8 


128 


25.0 




• 


29 


5.2 


■ 23 


4.5 




• 


14 


1.3 


19 


3.7 




• 


7.8 




9.6 






• 
• 

• 


549 


100.0 


451 


100.0 




• 


15 


2.7 


4 


0.9 






60 


10.9 


18 


4.0 




• 


68 


12.4 


35 


7.8 




• 


49 


8.9 


34 


7.5 






69 


12.6 


43- 


9.5 




• 


114 


20.8 


^ 94 


20.8 




• 


120 


21.9 


138 


35.0 






35 


6.4 


34 


7.5 




• 


19 


3.5 


31 


6.9 




• 


9.4 




11.9 






• 

• 

• 


452 


100.0 


344 


100.0 




• 


27 


6.0 


11 


3.2 




• 


184 


40.7 


82 


23.8 




• 


107 


23.7 


64 


18.6 




• 


20 


4.4 


28 


8.1 






41 


9.1 


42 


12.2 




» 


47 


10.^ 


80 


23.3 






15 


3.3 


28 


8.1 




» 


7 


1.5 


6 


1.7 




» 


4 


0.9 


3 


8.9 






5.3 




7.5 




• 
• 

Illiteracy ; 














209 


20.9 


76 


9.6 


Open country households* • • 




191 


22.2 


70 


10.2 


Rural place households • • • 




18 


12.9 


6 


5.5 
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Table 29. ••Proportion of yearly food needs produced at home, by residence of head of household 
and by race. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



x.ceni 








Place of residence 








Total 




; Farm 


• 


Nonfnrm 




• 
• 


No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Vegetables 


• 


















OOQ 


100.0 


311 


100.0 


684 


100.0 






ZOJ 


Zo.o 


15 


A O 

4.8 


250 


36.5 








32.3 


91 


29.3 


230 


33.6 


Half 


• 


174 


17.5 


79 


25.4 


95 


13.9 






146 


14.7" 


79 


25.4 


67 


9.8 






DA 

89 


8.9 


/ o 

47 


15.1 


42 


6.1 






/ 




2 


WW 


5 






• 


343 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


378 


100.0 






168 


OA A 

30.9 


12 


7.3 


156 


41.3 






151 


OO o 

27.8 


40 


24.2 


111 - 


29.4 






80 


1 A O 

14.7 


39 


23.6 


41 


10.8 






86 


15.8 


^3 


26.1 


43 


11.4 






58 


10.7 


31 


18.8 


27 


7.1 






c 
O 




1 




5 




Monwhite households reporting . 


• 




100.0 


146 


100.0 


306 


100.0 






97 


OI c 

Zi.!) 


3 


2.1 


94 


30.7 






I/U 


3/.0 


51 


O/ A 

34.9 


119 


38.9 








on o 
ZO.O 


40 


27.4 


. 54 


17.6 




• 


60 


13.3 


36 


24.7 


24 


7.8 


All 


. . : 


31 


6.9 


16 


. 11.0 


15 


4.9 






I 




1 








Meat 


• 
• 


















QQQ 


1 (\f\ gx 

iUO.O 


01 O 

312 


100.0 


687 


100.0 






bob 


n't 7 


110 


35.3 


CO£ 

j2b 


76. o 






1 OA 


1 0 A 


fii 


OA n 

ZO mV 


113 


16.4 


visit f 






ft 7 
o. / 


62 


19.9 


25 


3.6 






53 


5.3 


39 


12.5 


-14 


2.0 


All 




29 


2.9 


20 


6.4 


9 


1.3 






1 




1 












548 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


383 


100.6 






384 


70.1 


59 


35.8 


325 


84.9 






72 


13.1 


37. 


22.4 


35 


9.1 


Half 




43 


' 7.8 


30 


18.2 


13 


3.4 






28 


5.1 


23 


13.9 


5 


1.3 






21 


3.8 


16 


9.7 


5 


1.3 


Not reporting . . ♦ * 




1 




1 








Nonwhite households reporting . 




451 


100.0 


147 


100.0 


304 


100.0 






252 


55.9 


51 


34.7 


201 


66.1 






122 


27.1 


44 


29.9 


78 


25.7 


Half 




44 


9.8 


32 


21.8 


12 


3.9 






25 


5.5 


16 


10.9 


9 


3.0 


All 




8 


1.8 


4 


2.7 


4 


1.3 
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Table 31.— Mmbet and percentage distribucion o£ rural population, by age and race and by household size-income class. Northeast 

Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Household size-income class 



muu tacc 


Total : 


Class 


J . 




2 


Class 3 : 


Class 


4 s 


Class 


5 




No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


xotal populatKiOn> • 


4|404 


100.0 


I 497 " 


100 0 


1 027 


100.0. 


626 


100.0 


653 


100.0 


601 


100.0 




: 485 


11 .0 


209 


14 .0 


117 


11 4 


70 


11 .2 


cc 

jj 


8.4 


34 


5.7 


5—9 years • • • » • • 


606 


13.8 . 


271 


1ft 1 


131 


19 ft 


83 


13.3 


7A 


11 .3 


47 


7.8 


1 n» 1 tk. voArs 


641 


14.6 


282 


18 .8 


147 


14.3 


65 


10.4 


OI 


13 .9 


CA 
jO 


9.3 


15—19 years » » » ^ » 


536 


12 .2 


1 oi 


19 ft 


1 17 
iJ/ 


13.3 


79 


12.6 


A9 


10.3 


62 


10.3 


&W— Jf CilE 


261 


5.9 


60 


4 0 


68 


O.D 


41 


6.5 


44 


6.7 


48 


8.0 




192' 


4,4 


41 


2.7 


L.^ 
•*i 


4.0 


31 


5.0 




6.9 


34 


5.7 


30-34 years 


178 


4.0 


44 


2.9 


46 


4 5 


21 


3 .4 


jj 


5 .4 


■^9 


5 .3 


JJ — Jf CAE A 


489 


11.1 


140 


9.4 


94 


Q 9 


75 


12.0 


88 


13 .5 


92 


15 .3 


A ^ J — Jf USE 


414 


9.4 


96 


6.4 


91 


ft o 


63 


10.1 


66 


10.1 


98 


16.3 


5 5 - 64 years 


299 


6.8 


74 


4.9 


78 


7 6 




7.5 


39 


6.0 


A1 
01 


10. 1 


65 years or more 


303 


6!9 


89 ^ 


5.9 


77 


7.5 


51 


8.1 


49 


7.5 


37 


6.2 


Total white population.^ . . 


1,971^ 


100.0 


183 


100.0 


299 


100.0 


384 " 


100.0 


539 


100.0 


566 


100.0 


Under 5 years 


170 


8.6 


12 


6.6 


35 


11.7 


45 


U.7 


46 


8.5 


32 


5.7 


5-9 years 


205 


10.4 


15. 


8.2 


24 


8.0 


53 


13.8 


' 66 


12.2 


47 


8.3 


10-14 years ....■>,.. 


230 


11.7 


24 


13.1 


36 


12.0 


38 


9.9 


78 


14.5 


54 


9.5 


15-19 years ..... .r . 


213 


10.8 


27 


14.8 


34 


11.4 


43 


11.2 


51 


9.5 


58 


10.2 


20-^4 years ....... 


131 


6.6 


10 


5.5 


20 


6.7 


24 


, 6.3 


33 


6.1 


44 


7.8 


25-29 years 


102 


5.2 


3 


1.6 


11 


3.7 


23 


6.0 


35 


6.5 


30 


5.3 


30-34 years ....... 


94 


4.8 


2 


1.1 


15 


5.0 


15 


3.9 


30 


5.6 


32 


5.7 


35-44 years 


250 


12.7 


22 


12.0 


23 


7.7 


41 


10.7 


77 


14.3 


87 


15.4 


45-54 years . . 


232 


11.8 


17 


9.3 


33 


11.0 


40 


10.4 


51 


9.5 


91 


16.1 


55-64 years 


166 


8.4 


23 


12.6 


31 


10.4 


25 


6.5 


29 


5.4 


58 


10.2 


65 years or aore. .... 


178 


9.0 


28 


15.3 


37 


12.4 


37 


9.6 


43 


8.0 


33 


5.8 


Total noowhite population . : 


2,433 


100.0 


1,314 


100.0 


728 


100.0 


242 


100.0 


114 


100.0 


35 


100.0 


Under S years ...... 


315 


12.9 


197 


15.0 


82 


11.3 


25 


10.3 


9 


7.9 


2 


5.7 


5-9 years ........ 


401 


16.5 


256 


19.5 


107 


14.7 


30 


12.4 


8 


7.0 


0 


0.0 


10-14 years • . . • ^ • . 


411 


16.9 


258 


19.6 


111 


15.2 


27 


11.2 


13 


11.4 


2 


5.7 


15-19 years ....... 


323 


13.3 


164 


12.5 


103 


14.1 


36 


14.9 


16 


14.0 


4 


11.4 


20-24 years 


130 


5.3 


50 


3.8 


48 


6.6 


17 


7.0 


11 


9.6 


4 


11.4 


25-29 years 


90 


3.7 


38 


2.9 


30 


4.1 


8 


3.3 


10 


8.8 


4 


11.4 


30-34 years • : 


84 


3.5 


'42 


3.2 


31 


4.3 


6 


2.5 


5 


4.4 


0 


0.0 


35*44 years 


239 


9.8 


118 


9.0 


71 


9.8 


34 


14.0 


11 


9.6 


5 


14.3 


45-54 years 


182 


7.5 


79 


6.0 


58 


8.0 


23 


9.5 ^ 


15 


13.2 


7 


20.0 


55-64 years 


133 


5.5 


51 


3.9 


47 


6.5 


22 


9.1 


10 


8.8 


3 


8.6 


65 years or aore. . • . . : 


125 


5.1 


61 


4.6 


40 


5.5 


14 


5.8 


6 


5.3 


4 


11.4 



Table 32.--Selected characteristics of rural housing by household size-incoae class, Northeast Coastal Plain 

of South Carolina, 1966 



Household sige-incocne class - 

Total ; Class 1 : Class 2 ; Class 3 : Class 4 : Class 5 



Tenure of occupancy 


Wo. 


Pet. 




Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 
























Households reporting . . . 


\ 1,001 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


183 


100.0 


Owns 


539 


53.8 


66 


27.0 


97 


39.9 


99 


59.6 


122 


73.9 


155 


84.7 




462 


46.2 


178 


73.0 


146 


60.1 


67 


40.4 


43 


26.1 


28 


15.3 




1 












1 












^ nthly rental 


























Households repotting • • 


459 


100.0 


176 


100.0 


145 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


43 


100.0 


28 


100.0 




237 


51.6 


107 


60.8 


80 


55.2 


25 


37.3 


18 


41.9 


7 


25.0 


Rent in kind . . .... 


56 


12.2 


27 


15.2 


17 


11.7 


4 


6.0 


5 


11.6 


3 


10.7 




97 


* 21.1 


37 


21.0 


28 


19.3 


24^ 


35.8 


4 


9.3 


4 


14.3 




31 


6.8 


4 


2.3 


10 


6.9 


10 


14.9 


3 


7,0 


4 


14.3 


^$30-$39 


16 


3.5 


1 


0.6 


6 


4.1 


2 


3.0 


4 


9.3 


3 


10.7 




11 


2.4 






3 


2.1 


2 


3.0 


5 


11.6 


1 


3.6 




1 


0.2 


















1 


3.6 


$60-$69 . . 


6 


1.3 














3 


7.0 


3 


10.7 


$70 or aore. ....... 


4 


0.9 






1 


0.7 






1 


2.3 


2 


7.1 




3 




2 








1 












Type of dwelling 


























Households rcportini: ... 


997 


100 .0 


243 


100.0 


241 


100.0 


166 


" 100.0 


165 


100.0 


182 


100. a 




962 


96.5 


239 , 


98.4 


233 


96.7 


158 


95.2 


160 


97.0 


172 


94.5 




12 


1.2 


1 


0.4 


3 


1.2 


5 


3.0 






3 


1.6 




2 


0.2 


2 


0.8 




















15 


1.5 


1 


0.4 


4 


1.7 






4 


2.4 


6 


3.3 




6 


0.6 






1 


0.4 


3 


1«8 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.5 




5 




1 




2 




1 








1 
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TabU 32.-S.lected ch.racc.ristic. of rur.X housing by household .i.e-inco.. cla.,. Norch.a.t; Cecal Plain 

of South Carolina, 1966— continued 



Total 



Class 1 



Household size-income class 



Class 2 



Class 3 



Class U 



Class 5 



Running water 
Households reporting 

Cold only .... 

Hot and eold. . . 

Inside hand punp. 

Outside hand punp 

Well. ...... 

Neighbor .< 

Spring or creek . , 
Other ...... 



No. 



No. 



Pet. 



No. 



Type toilet facility 
Households reporting. 

None .• 

Outhouse. 

Chemical 

Flush ........ 

Not reporting . . . . 



Bathtub or shower 
Households reporting. 

Ho. ....... . . 

Yes ...... 



Racial composition of 

neighborhood 
Households report ing.> 

All white ..... 

All negro ..... 

Mixed . 

Not reporting .... 



Condition of dwelling 
Households reporting. . . 

Sound 

New/nearly new. . 
Excellent upkeep. . . 
Deteriorating 
^ Exterior paint. . . . 

Interior paint/paper. 
Unfinished interior . 
Dilapidated ....... 

Floor, ceiling, and wa 

sag . 

Holes, crac ks -. 
Broken/ falling plaster. 
Broken windows/screens. 
Inadequate original con- 
struction ........ 

Not reporting ....... 



Number of rooms 
Households reporting. 

1 room. .. ...... 

2 rooms 

3 rooms .... .^ 

4 rooms ...... 

5 rooms ...... 

6 rooms 

7 rooms 

8 rooms .* 

9 rooms or more . . 
Not reporting . . . . 



: 1,002 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


167 


: 108 


10.8 


31 


12.7 


38 


15.6 


26 


: 502 


50.1 


28 


11.5 


72 


29.6 


95 


: 40 


4.0 


18 


7.4 


12 


4.9 


4 


: 303 


30.2 


151 


61.9 


99 


40.7 


35 


: 22 


2.2 


7 


'2.9 


9 


3.7 


3 


18 
— 


1.8 
— 


5 

— 


2.0 


10 


4.1 


3 


9 


0.9 


4 


— 
1.6 


— 

3 , 




1.2 




1 


999 


100.0 


244 


. 100.0 


242 


100.0 


165 


43 


4.3 


24 


9.8 - 


10 


4.1 


8 


429 


42.9 


183 


75.0 


151 


62.4 


56 


1 


0.1 








— . 


— 


526 


52.7 


37 


15.2 


81 


33.5 


101 


3 


• 






1 




2 


1,002 


100.0 


244 ^ 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


167 


487 


48.6 


207 


84.8 


168 


69.1 


67 


515 


51.4 


37 


15.2 


75 


30.9 


100 


1,000 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


167 


248 


24.8 


11 


4.5 


34 


14.0 


49 


143 


U.3 


61 


25.1 


43 


17.7 


25 


609 


60.9 


171 


70.4 


166 


68.3 


93 




— 


1 


— 


— 





— 




100.0 


244 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


166 


422 


42.2 


41 


16.8 


58 


" 23.9 


73 


148 


14.8 


10 


4.1 


23 


9.5 


21 


276 


27.4 


31 


12.7 


35 


14.4 


52 


215 


31.5 


91 


37.3 


97 


39.9 


54 


125 


12.5 


29 


11.9 


35 


. 14.4 


25 


115 


11.5 


33 


13.5 


36 


14.8 


18 


75 


7.5 


29 


11.9 


26 


10.7 


11 


263 


24.3 


112 


25 «S 


88 


36.1 


39 


28 


2.8 


11 


4.5 


12 


4.9 


3 


55 


5.5 


23 


9.4 


13 


5.3 


9 


10 


1.0 


5 


2.0 


2 


' 0.8 


2 


48 


4.8 


24 


9.8 


17 


7.0 


5 


122 


12.2 


49 


20.1 


44 


18.1 


20 


2 












1 


998 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


242 


100.0 


167 


4 


0.4 


1 


0.4 


2 


0.8 




15 


1.5 


6 


2.5 


9 


- 3.7 




62 


6.2 


22 


9.0 


25 


10.3 


9 


225 


22.5 


73 


29.9 


66 


27.3 


43 


253 


25.4 


' 74 


30.3 


63 


26.0 


40 


251 


25.2 


47 


19.3 


50 


20.7 


42 


121 


12.1 


15 


6.1 


20 


8.3 


20 


37 


3.7 


4 


1.6 


4 


1.7 


10 


30 


3.0 


2 


0.8 


3 


1.2 


3 


4 








1 







Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


183 


100.0 


15.6 


9 


5.5 


4 


2.2 


56.9 


137 


83.0 


170 


92.9 


2.4 


5 


3.0 


1 


0.5 


21.0 


12 


7.3 


6 


3.3 


1.8 


1 


0.6 


2 


1.1 


1.8 










0.6 


1 


0.6 






100.0 


165 


looTo 


"l83 


100.0 


4.8 


1 


0.6 






33.9 


29 


17.6 


10 


5.5 








1 


0.5 


61.2 


135 


81.8 


172 


994.0 












100.0 


165 


100.0 


183 


100.0 


40.1 


33 


20.0 


12 


6.6 


59.9 


132 


80.0 


171 


93.4 



100.0 
29.3 
15.0 
55.7 



100.0 
44.0 
12.7 
31.3 
32.5 
15.1 
10.8 
6.6 
23.4 

1.8 
5.4 
1.2 
3.0 

12.0 



100.0 



5.4 
25.7 
24.0 
25.1 
12.0 
6.0 
1.8 



164 
67 
11 

'86 
1 



164 
101 
36 
65 
'47 
23 
18 
6 
16 

1 
8 
1 

2 

4 

« 1 



164 



3 

23 
40 
34 
30 
7 
7 
1 



100.0 


183 


100.0 


40.9 


87 


47.5 


6.7 


3 


1.6 


52.4 


93 


50.8 


100.0 


183 


100.0 


61.6 


149 


81.4 


22.0 


58 


31.7 


39.6 


91 


49.7 


28.7 


26 


14.2 


14.0 


13 


7.1 


11.0 


10 


5.5 


3.7 


3 


1.6 


9.7 


8 


4.3 


0.6 


1 


0.5 


4.9 


2 


1.1 


0.6 






1.2 






2.4 


5 


2.7 


100.0 


181 


100.0 




1 


0.6 


1.8 


3 


1.7 


14.0 


20 


11.0 


24.4 


36 


19.9 


32.9 


58 


32.0 


18.3 


36 


19.9 


4.3 


12 


6.6 


4.3 


15 
2 


8.3 
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Table 33«*-Harital scatus and ^imily cocaposition of rural households, by race and by household size^incocic class, Korchoast 

Coascal Plain of SouCh Carolina, 1966 



Household size-income class 



: 


Total : 


Cla: 


ss 1 : 


Cla: 


!S 2 


: Cla: 


ss 3 


: Clas 


s 4 : 


Clas 


s 5 • 


: 
: 


No. 


Pet, 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pel. 


No, 


Pct> 


Marital status of head : 




























5U9 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


106 


100.0 


139 


100,0 


172 


100.0 




18 


'X "X 


2 


4.5 


5 


5,7 


2 


1.9 


4 


2.9 


5 


2.9 




U5l 


32.1 


32 


72.7 


58 


65.9 


87 


82.1 


119 


85,6 


115 


90.1 




67 


12.2 


8 


18.2 


23 


26,1 


13 


12.3 


14 


10.1 


9 


5.2 




5 


0.9 


1 


2,3 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.9 


1 


0.7 


2 


1.2 




8 


1.5 


1 


2-3 


2 


2.3 


3 


2.8 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.6 


: 

Composition of primary families 




























5U9 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


88 


100,0 


106 


100.0 


139 


,00.0 


172 


100.0 




368 


68 5 


26 


59.1 


53 


60.2 


7' 


67.0 


107 


77.0 


119 


'69,2 


Both parents present • .- ,* 


328 


59.7 


17 


38.6 


41 


46.6 


62 


58,5 


96 


69.1 


112 


65.1 


One patent oissing : 




























43 


7.8 


9 


20.5 


12 


13.6 


7 


6.6 


11 


7.9 


4 


2.3 


Divorced or separated. . • . 


3 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 




2 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


1.2 




173 


31.5 


18 


40.9 


35 


39.8 


35 


33.0 


32 


23.0 


53 


30, "8 


Composition of secondary family units ; 




















- 








68 


100.0* 


14 


100.0 


14 


100.0 


11 


100.0 


14 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


With dependent children. 


31 


45 6 


10 


71.4 


6 


42.8 


• 3 


27.3 


5 


33.7 


7 


46.7 


Both parents present 


7 


10.3 


1 


7.1 


2 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


7.1 


3 


20,0 


One parent oissing : 




























3 


4.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


20.0 




5 


- 7.4 


3 


21.4 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


Never married V .- v . . . ,; 


2 


2.9 


1 


7.1 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


- 0.0 




lU 


20.6 


5 


35.7 


2 


14.3 


'3 


27.3 


3 


21.4 


1 


6.7 




37 


54.4 


4 


28.6 


8 


57.2 


8 


73.7 


9 


64.3 


8 


53.3 




20 


29.4 


2 


14.3 


4 


28,6 


2 


18.2 


6 


42.9 


6 


40,0 




17 


25.0 


2 


14.3 


4 


28.6 


6 


54.5 


3 


21,4 


2 


13.3 


: 

Marital status of head : 




























453 


100.0 


200 


100,0 


155 


100.0 


61 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


11 


100.0 




IS 


3.3 


8 


4,0 


4 


2.6 


. .1 


1.6 


1 


3.8 


1 


9.1 




345 


76.2 


151 


75.5 


115 


74.2 


51 


83.6 


18 


69.2 


10 


90.9 




72 


15.9 


. 30 


15.0 


28 


18.1 


9 


14.8 


5 


19.2 


0 


0.0 




2 


0.4 


2 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




19 


4.2 


9 


4.5 


8 


5.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.7 


0 


0,0 


Composition of primary families : 




























453 


100.0 


200 


100.0 


155 


100.0 


61 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


11 


100.0 




341 


75.3 


165 


82.5 


114 


73.5 


39 


63.9 


17 


63.4 


6 


54.5 




281 


62.0 


131 


65.5 


95 


61.3 


36 


59.0 


14 


53,8 


5 


45.5 


One parent oissing : 




























40 


8.8 


.21 


10.5 


14 


9.0 


2 


3.3 


3 


11.5 


* 0 


0.0 




16 


3.5 


11 


5.5 


4 


2.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 




- 4 


0.9 


2 


1.0 


1 


0,6 


1 


1.6 


. 0 


0.0' 


0 


0.0 




112 


24.7 


35 


17.5 


41 


26.5 


22 


36,1 


9 


34,6 


5 


45.5 


Composition of secondary family units : 




























126 


100.0 


73 


100.0 


33 


100.0 


9 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


3 


100.0 




93 


83.7 


55 


75.2 


25 


75.8 


7 


77.8 


5 


62.5 


1 


33.3 




8 


6.3 


5 


6.8 


2 


6.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


One parent missing : 




























8 


6.-3— 


5 


6.8 


2 


6.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


Divorced or separated .> 


8 


6.3 


5 


6.8 


1 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


0 


0.0 




5 


4.0 


1 


1.4 


4 


12.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




64 


50.8 


39 


53.4 


16 


48.5 


7 


77.8 


2 


25.0 


0 


0.0 




33 


26.2 


18 


24.7 


8 


24.3 


2 


22.2 


3 


37.5 


2 


66.6 




13 


10.3 


8 


11.0 


2 


6.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


1 


33.3 




20 


15.9 


10 


13.7 


6 


18.2 


d. 


22.2 


1 


12,5 


1 


33.3 
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Table 35 ."Household income by amount of education parents think children need and amount expected of oldest Student Son Still in 

school, by rdcc, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Education parents think 
children need 



All households with children 
R< sorting education, v . 

1-S years. 

6-9 years. ...... 

10-11 years., ..... 

12 years .■ ...... 

13-15 years 

16 years or more . *- . 

Trade, business school 
Not reporting. ..... 

No children. ....... 



White households with chil- 
dren. .. ...... . 

Reporting education. . . 

1-S years 

6-9 years . . . . ^. 

10-11 years 

12 years > 

13-lS years 

16 years or more . . . 
Trade, business school 
Not reporting. .... . 

No children. .> 



Nonwhite households with 

children 

Reporting education. . 

1-5 years 

6-9 years .~ 

10-11 years 

12 years 

13-15 years. .... 
16 years or more . . 
Trade, business school 
Not reporting. . . . 
No children. ..... 



All households with student 

son '. . . 

Reporting education. 
1-5 years. .... 
6-9 years. . . . > 
10-11 years.> . . . 
12 years ..... 
13-15 years. . . . 
16 years or more . 
Trade, business school 
Not reporting, v . . 
No student son 

White households with stu 
dent son. ....... 

Reporting education. 
1*5 years. ...... 

6-9 years 

10-11 years. .... 
12 years ...... 

13-15 years 

16 years or more . . 
Trade, business school 
Not reporting. .... 
No student ton ..... 

Nonwhite households with 

student son 

Reporting education. . 

1-5 years 

6-9 years. 
10-11 years. .... 
12 years ...... 

13-15 years 

16 years or more . . 
Trade, business school 
Not reporting., . . . 
No student son .... 



Total 



Under 
$1.000 



$1,000- 
$1>999 



Family income 



$2,000- 
$2,999 



$3,000- 
'$4.999 



$5,000- 
$7.499 



$7,500- 
$9,999 



$10,000 
or more 



No . 


Pet . 


No 


Pet . 


No. 


'Pet . 


No . 


Pet . " 


No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Per 






100 




1 CO 




J 32 




T47 




113 




4^ 




59 




7AO 


100.0 


97 


100 0 


158 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


145 


100.0 


113 


100.0 


48 


100.0 


59 


100.0 


2 






1 .0 


2 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Q 
O 


1.1 


i. 


0 1 


5 


3 2 




0.8 


Q 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


35 


4.7 


10 


10.3 


13 


8!2 


8 


6!2 


4 


2.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


303 


40.5 


58 


59.8 


89 


56.3 


68 


52.7 


54 


37.2 


18 


15.9 


5 


10.4 


11 


18.6 


81 


10.8 


9 


9.3 


14 


8.9 


12 


9.3 


20 


13.8 


16 


14.2 


5 


10.4 


5 


8.5 


305 


40.7 


15 


15.5 


32 


20.3 


40 


31.0 


63 


43.4 


79 


69.9 


V\ 


70.8 


42 


71.2 


14 


1 .9 


2 


2.1 


3 


1.9 


Q 


0 0 


4 


2.8 


0 


0.0 




8.3 


1 


1.7 


10 




3 








3 




2 




0 




1 




0 




243 




66 




46 




45 




37 




24 




13 




12 




388 




14 




43 




42 




90 




94' 




48 




57 




384 


100 .0 


14 


100.0 


42 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


48 


100.0 


57 


100.0 


Q 


0.0 


Q 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.8 


Q 


0.0 


3 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


o!5 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


108 


28.1 


7 


.50.0 


23 


54.8 


17 


41.5 


33 


37.5 


13 


13.8 


5 


10.4 


10 


17.5 


46 


12.0 


3 


21.4 


4 


9.5 


4 


9.8 


12 


13.6 


13 


13.8 


5 


10.4 


5 


8v8 


218 


56.8 


4 


28.6 


10 


23.8 


20 


48.8 


41 


46.6 


68 


72.3 


34 


70.8 


41 


71.9 


7 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


I 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


4 


8.3 


1 


1.8 


4 




0 




1 




1 




2 




0 




0 




0 




161 




29 




24 




32 




31 




23 




10 




12 




371 




86 




116 




90 




57 




19 




1 




2 




365 


100.0 


83 


100.0 


116 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


57 


100.0 


19 


100.0 


0 




2 


100.0 


3 


0.8 


1 


1.2 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.4 


i 


2.4 


2 


1.7 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


33 


9.0 


10 


12.0 


12 


10.3 


8 


9.1 


3 


5.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


195 


53.4 


51 


61.4 


66 


56.9 


51 


58.0 


21 


36.8 


5 


26.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


35 


9.6 


6 


7.2 


10 


8.6 


8 


9.1 


8 


14.0 


3 


15.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


87 


23.8 


11 


13.3 


22 


19.0 


20 


22.7 


22 


38.6 


11 


57.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


7 


1.9 


2 


2.4 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 




3 




0 




2 




0 




0 




1 




0 




82 




37 




22 




13 




6 




1 




3 




0 




421 




55 




f4 




74 




86 




55 




30 




37 




418 


100.0 


54 


100.0 


83 


100.0 


74 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


3 


0.7 


1 


1.9 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


0' 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.2 


2 


3.7 


2 


2.4 


-1 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


42 


10.0 


10 


18.5 


14 


16.9 


10 


13.5 


6 


7.0 


1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.7 


> 145 


34.7 


28 


51.9 


41 


49.4 


31 


41.9 


33 


38.4 


8 


14.5 


0 


0.0 


4 


10.8 


: 32 


7.7 


1 


1.9 


5 


6.0 


4 


5.4 


8 


9.3 


7 


12.7 


2' 


6.9 


5 


13.5 


: 159 


38.0 


12 


22.2 


13 


15.7 


20 


27.0 


32 


37^2 


38 


69.1 


21 


72.4 


23 


62.2 


32 


7.7 


0 


0.0 


7 


8.4 


7 


9.5 


7 


8.1 


1 


1.8 




20.7 


4 


10.8 


; 3 




1 




1 




0 




0 




0 




1 




0 




: 581 




111 




121 




103 




98 




82 




32 




. 34 





191 




4 




15 




18 




45 




45 




29 




35 




191 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


45 


100.0 


45 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


35 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


0 


0..0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


5.8 


1 


25.0 


3 


20.0 


3 


16.7 


3 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


40 


20.9 


1 


25.0 


7 


46.7 


4 


22.2 


17 


37.8 


7 


15.6 


0 


0.0 


4 


11.4 


17 


8.9 


1 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.6 


4 


8.9 


5 


11.1 


2 


6.9 


4 


11.4 


104 


54.5 


1 


25.0 


3 


20.0 


7 


38.9 


17 


37.8 


33 


73.3 


21 


72.4 


22 


62.9 


18 


9.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


3 


16.7 


4 


8.9 


0 


0.0 


6 


20.7 


4 


11.4 


0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




358 




39 




52 




56 




76 




72 




29 




34 




230 




51 




69 




56 




41 




10 




1 




2 




227 


100.0 


50 


100.0 


68 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


10 


100.0 






2 


100.0 


3 


1.3 


1 


2.0 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


1.8 


2 


4.0 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


31 


13.7 


9 


18.0 


11 


16.2 


7 


12.5 


3 


7.3 


1 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


105 


46.3 


27 


54.0 


34 


50.0 


27 


48.2 


16 


39.0 


1 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


15 


6.6 


0 


0.0 


5 


7.4 


3 


5.4 


4 


9.8 


2 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


55 


24.2 


11 


22.0 


10 


14.7 


13 


23.2 


15 


36.6 


5 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


14 


6.2 


0 


0.0 


6 


8.8 


4_ 


7.1 


3 


7.3 


1 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 




1 




1 




0 




0 




0 




1 




0 




223 




72 




69 




47 




22 




10 




3 




0 





68 



Tabic 36.— Age, educational achievement, present address, and occupation of children \A\o left hocQe to stay during 19S6-66, rural 
households, by household size-incococ class. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina 



Item 



Household size-incooe class 



Total 



Class 1 



Class 2 



Class 3 



Class 4 



Class 5 



: No^ Pet. 
Present age of child who left: : 

All age groups ' . . : 707 100.0 

Less than IS 2 0.3 

15-19 : 95 13.4 

20-24 : 322 45.5 

25-29 : 214 30.3 

30-34. 48 6.8 

35-39. : 19 2.7 

40-44. . : 3 0.4 

45-49 3 0.4 

50 or older. . . .< ' : 1 .0.1 

Education of child who left: : 

Reporting education. . : 706 100.0 

None ..... ..... : 2 0.3 

1-4 years. . . . : 38 5.4 

5-6 years .: .> . : 60 8.5 

7 years. : 49 6.9 

8 years. . . : 58 8.2 

9-11 years . ..: 163 23.1 

12 years : 243 34.4 

13-15 years. . ^ . . . ^ . . : 67 9.5 

16 years or more . : 26 3.7 

Not reporting. : 1 

Median years .......... : 11.7 

Present address of child: : 

Reporting address. ....-.> • • : 700 100.0 

South Carolina or North Carolina: ^ 

Same or adjoining county *24A 34.9 
Outside saoe or adjoining county: . . : 

Less than 100 [ailes.> ..*.....: 38 8.3 

Greater than 100 oiles : 66 9.4 

Outside South Carolina or North Carolina : 

In southern United StateadL^. 54 7.7 

In northern United States^/ : 269 38.4 

Elsewhere in United Spates : 9 1.3 

Not reporting address . . . : 7 

Present occupation of child: : 

-^Reporting occupation . . . : 451 100.0 

Professional, technical, and kindred . . : 33 7.3 

Fartaers and fana managers . : 17 3.8 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, : 

except farm : 10 2.2 

Clerical and kindred : 37 8.2 

Sales. J 20 4.4 

Craftsncn, foremen, and kindred. .... 1 67 14.9 

Operatives and kindred .........: 57 12.6 

Private household workers. : 18 4.D 

Services other than private household. : 38 8.4 

Fana laborers and forcoen : 23 5.1 

Laborers, except farm. 131 29.0 

Not reporting occupation : 256 

l^South Atlantic and South Central States. 

1' New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central States. 



No. Pet.' No. 



Pet. 



Pet. 



No. 



Pet. No. 



231 
I 
38 
117 
56 
14 
3 
1 
I 



231 
2 
22 
36 
21 
32 
56 
58 
4 



100.0 
0.4 
16.5 
50.6 
24.2 
6.1 
1.3 
0.4 
0.4 



100.0 
0.9 
9.5 
15.6 
9.1 
13.9 
^4.2 
25.1 
1.7 



180 100.0 93 100.0 100 100.0 



22 
83 
46 
18 
9 
1 
1 



12.2 
46.1 
25.6 
10.0 
5.0 
0.6 
0.6 



13 

36- 
40 
3 



14.0 
38.7 
43.0 
3.2 

1.1 



10 
47 
35 
1 



10.0 
47<0 
35.0 
1.0 
5.0' 



103 
1 
12 
39 
37 
12 
2 



Pet. 

100.0 
1.0 
11.7 
37.9 
35.9 
11.7 
1.9 



179 100.0 93 100.0 100 100. 0 103 lOO.O 



11 
19 
13 
16 

52 
60 
5 
3 
1 



6.1 
10.6 
7.3 
8.9 
29.1 
33.5 
2.8 
1.7 



8 
5 
24 
36 
12 
5 



3.2 

8.6 
5.4 
25.8 
38.7 
12.9 
5.4 



2 
5 
6 
3 
21 
44 
12 
7 



2.0 
5.0 
6.0 
3.0 
21.0 
44.0 
12.0 
7.0 



1 
2 
10 
45 
34 
11 



1.0 
1.9 
9.7 
43.7 
33.0 
10.7 



9.1 



10.8 



12.2 



12.3 



12.9 



230 100.0 



64 27.8 



9 
21. 

16 
118 
2 
1 



155 
2 
6 

1 
1 
3 
15 
25 
7 
15 
20 
60 
76 



3.9 
9.1 

7.0 
51.3 
0.9 



100. 0 
1.3 
3.9 

0.6 
0.6 
1.9 
9.7 
16.1 
4.5 
9.7 
12.9 
38.7 



179 


100.0 


92 


100.0 


97 


100.0 


102 


100.0 


56 


.31.3 


32 


34.8 


48 


49.5 


44 


43.1 


14 


7.8 


5 


5.4 


14 


14.4 


16 


15.7 


7 


3.9 


15 


16.3 


4 


4.1 


19 


18.6 


15 


8.4 


5 


5.4 


10 


10.3 


8 


7.8 


86 


48.0 


33 


35.9 


19 


19.6 


13 


12.7 


1 


0.6 


2 


2.2 


2 


2.1 


2 


2.0 


1 




1 




3 




1 




159 


100.0 


57 


100.0 


63 


100. 0 


67 


10b. 0 


4 


3.7 


6 


10.5 


11 


17.5 


10 


14.9 


7 ' 


6.4 










4 


6.0 


2 


1.8 






1 


1.6 


6 


9.0 


4 


3.7 


4 


5.0 


12 


19.0 


16 


23.9 


5 


4.6 


6 


10.5 


1 


1.6 


5 


7.5 


15 


13.8 


13 


22.8 


14 


22.2 


10 


14.9 


18 


16.5 


2 


3.5 


5 


7.9 


7 


10.4 


6 


5.5 


2 


3.5 


2 


3.2 


1 


1.5 


10 


9.2 


5 


8.8 


4 


6.3 


4 


6.0 


2 


1.8 






1 


1.6 






36 


33.0 


19 


33.3 


12 


19.0 


4 


6.0 


71 




36 




37 




36 





69 
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T.iblc UO. 



-Selected neasures of hoae environment and caaaunitx participation, rural households by household size- income cUsi, 

Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Item • — ; 

. ; Total ; Class I t 

Jr^No. Pct» No. Pct» 
Did (docs) parent buy books for children to read? : 

Households reporting y ...... ; 658 100*0 190 100.0 

No . : 80 12.2 ^8 25.3 

Yes, sometimes . : 271 41.2 65 34.2 

Yes, many cimcs.^ 164 24.9 8 4.2 

Schoolbooks only ........ . 139 21.1 68 35.8 

Religious books only v . . : 4 0.6 1 0.5 

Not reporting. . . . ,> ; 23 5 — - 

Not applicablcl/ , , 321 ... 49 

Did (does) parent make children do their school : 
homework? : 

Households reporting ,,,,,, y . . : 650 100.0 189 100.0 

Ho ......... 10 1.5 6 3.2 

Yes. ......> .> : 583 89.7 168 88.9 

Didn*c need to . . 57, 8.8 15 7,9 

Not reporting 29 6 

Not applicable!/ ...,..:.....>.>....: 325 49 — 

Did (does) parent know names of any children's : 
teachers? ; 

Households reporting y ..... . . . : 651 100.0 191 100.0 

No : 221 33.9 100 52.4 

Yen : 430 66.1 91 47.6 

Not reporting. . . > . , .> : 28 4 — 

Not applicable*' .•>.:..> 323 49 — 

Ntaaber of families in last year using service of: : 

Library. 174 17.4 17 7.0 

Public health nurse? : 196 19.6 54 22.1 

Extension agent. . : 114 11.4 12 4.9 

Demonstration agent. : 84 8,4 7 2.9 

Voc. ag. teacher . . 75 7,5 4 1,6 

SCS agent 89 8.9 7 2.9 

Forest ranger. ..... ^ .. v . : 53 5.3 3 1,2 

FKA agent 46 4.6 2 0.8 

Attendance at church services: ; 

All households reporting . . , , ,,,,,, y : 1,002 100.0 244 100.0 

Regularly : 681 68.0 164 67.2 

Often. , I 132 13.2 37 15.2 

Seldom ... v v : 130 13.0 31 12.7 

No : 59 5.V 12 4.9 

Attendance at church groups: : 

All households reporting ............ :1, 001 100.0 244 100.0 

Regularly , ; 432 43.2 82 33.6 

. Often , I 53 5.3 10 4.1 

Seldom : 39 3.9 11 4.5 

No . . : , : 477 47.7 141 57.8 

Not reporting 1 ...... 

^^No children or children too young for questions to be applicable. 



Household sl2e»inco«e class 



Class 2 



Class 3 



Class 4 



Class 5 



No. Pet. 



155 
22 
72 
26 
34 
1 
5 
83 



154 

10 
6 
83 



154 
62 
92 
6 
83 



22 
45 
20 
18 
16 
11 
2 
8 



:4:» 

144 
36 
42 

"21 



243 
92 
16 
11 

124 



100.0 
14.2 
46.5 
16.8 
21.9 
0.6 



100.0 
1.3 
92.2 
6.5 



100.0 
40.3 
59.7 



9.0 
18.4 
8.2 
7.4 
6.6 
4.5 
0.8 
3.3 



100.0 
5y.3 
14.8 
17.3 
8.6 



100.0 
37.9 
6.6 
4.5 
51.0 



97 
7 
47 
24 
18 
1 
3 
67 



9:/ 
1 

86 
8 
4 

68 



95 
17 
78 
4 
68 



32 
40 
20 
17 
11 
13 
9 
5 



167 
115 
19 
23 
10 



167 
74 
7 
5 
81 
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Pet, 


No. 


Pet. 
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52 


31.5 


51 
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24.0 
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40 


21.9 
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24 
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22 
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36 


19.7 
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12 
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27 
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14 
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17 
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68.9 


119 


72.1 
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13.1 


13.8 


24 


14.5 


10 


5.5 


6.0 


6 


3.6 


10 


5.5 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


182 


100.0 


44.3 


81 


49.1 


103 


56.6 


4.2 


6 


3.6 


14 


7.7 


3.0 


9 


5.5 


3 


1.6 


48.5 


69 


41.8 


62 


34.1 








1 
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Table k] . — Number of income recipients in rufal households, by place of resi 
dence and by race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, I966 

, - . . . : Place of residence 
Number of income recipients . : ^ : ^^^J^ 



No. 



All households : 1002 

Classified by number : 930 

None : 12 

* ) person : kSO 

2 persons : 3^5 

3 persons : 58 

k persons : 17 

5 persons : 12 

6 persons \ : 3 

7 or more persons : 3 

Unclassified : 72 

• 

White households : SkS 

Classified by number : k79 

None : 5 

1 person : 2^7 

2 persons : 191 

3 persons : 27 

k persons : k 

5 persons : k 

6 persons : 

7 or more persons : 1 

Unclassified 70 

Nonwhite households : ^53 

Classified by number : U5I 

None : 7 

1 person : 235 

2 persons : 15^ 

3 persons : 31 

k persons : 13 

5 persons : 8 

6 persons. : 3 

7 or more persons : 2 

Unclassified. : 2 



Pet. 


No 


Pet 


Nn 


Pet 




313 




689 




100.0 


11\ 


100.0 


659 


100.0 


1.3 






12 


1.8 


51 .6 


157 


57.9 


323 




37.1 


86 


31.7 


259 


39.3 


6.2 


18 


6.6 


ko 


6J 


1.8 


k 


1.5 


13 


( .9 


1 .3 




1 . 1 


9 


I. if 


0.3 


2 


0.7 


) 


0.2 


0.3 


1 




2 


0.3 




hi 


• 


30 






166 




383 




iCD.O 


125 


100. 0 


354 


100.0 


1 .0 






5 


1.4 


51 .6 


69 


55.2 


178 


50.3 


39.9 


43 


. "T 


148 


41.8 


5.6 


10 


8.0 


17 


4.8 


0.8 


2 


1.6 


2 


0.6 


0.8 


I 


0.8 


3 


0.8 


0.2 






1 


0.3 




k\ 




29 










306 




100.0 


]ke 


100.0 


305 


100.0 


1.6 






7 


2.3 


51.7 


88 


60.3 


\kl 


47.5 


3'f.l 


k3 


2S.k 


111 


36.4 


6.9 


8 




23 


7.5 


2.9 


2 


\.k 


11 


3.6 


1.8 


2 


\A 


6 


1.9 


0.7 


2 


].k 


1 


0.3 


O.k 


I 


0.7 


1 


0.3 




I 




1 
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Table 42. — Income source of household head, by residence and by race. North- 
east Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Source of income 



Place of residence 



Total 



Fiarm 



Nonfarm 



No. 



Pet. 



No. 



Pet. 



All households 

Classified by source 

Both work and nonwork., 
Work sources only....,* 

Wei fare only. 

Other non-work only.... 
Both welfare and other. 

Unclass I f led 





100.0 


268 


100.0 


646 


100.0 


184 


20. 1 


55 


20.5 


129 


20.0 


605 


66.2 


2-0 


78.4 


395 


61.1 


2k 


2.6 






24 


3.7 


90 


9.8 


3 


1.1 


87 


13.5 


1) 


1.2 






11 


1.7 


88 




^5 




43 



White h'Ju?=eholds 

C lass i lied by source 

Both work and nonwork., 

Work sources only 

Wei fare only 

Other non-work only* 
Both welfare and other, 
Unclassi f ied 



470 

95 
296 

7 
65 

7 
79 



100.0 
20.2 
63.0 

1.5 
13.8 

1.5 



124 
29 
95 



42 



100.0 
23.4 
76.6 



346 
66 
201 
7 
65 
7 

37 



100.0 
19.1 
58.1 

2.0 
18.8 

2.0 



Nonwhite households 

Classified by source 

Both work and nonwork., 

Work sources only 

Welfare only 

Other non-work only..., 
Both welfare and other. 
Unclassified 



444 
89 

309 
17 
25 
4 

9 



100.0 
io.o 
69.6 
3.8 

5,6 
0.9 



144 
26 
115 

3 

3 



100.0 
18.1 
79.9 

2.1 



300 
63 
194 
17 
22 
4 
5 



100.0 
21.0 
64.7 
5.7 
7.3 
1.3 
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Tabic — Sex and race of \ sads of rural households by total household Income « Northeast Coastal Plain 

of South Carolina, 1966 



Household incocae 





' .Total ; 


Under : 


4i nnn • 
vi,uuu- i 


$2,000- : 
$2,999 : 


$3,000- : 
$4,999 : 


$5 ,000- : 


9 / , jU V- ; 

CO QQQ 


9lU,UUU 

or more 




• 














All nousenold neaas • • • 


* 

. : 1,002 


loo 


205 


177 


184 


137 


OZ 


71 




fiAA 


108 




158 


164 




Cn 






• ]^53 


58 


51 


^19 


20 




2 


2 




. : 549 


"43 


67 


74 


121 


117 


58 


69 




. : 476 


24 


40 


62 


106 


114 


57 


67 








' 21 


12 


15 


3 


1 


2 


Nonvhite household heaJs. . 


. : 453 


123 


138 


103 


63 


20 


4 


2 




. : 3S8 


84 


108 


96 


58 


17 


3 


2 


Female. ..... v . . 


. : 85 


39 


30 


7 


5 


3 


L 


0 






















100.0 


100.0 


1 jO.O 


100.0 


100 :o 


•100.0 


100.0 






65.1 


75.1 


89.2 : 


89.1 


95.6 


96.7 


97.2 




. : 15.8 


34.9 


24.8 


10.8 1 


10.9 


4.4 


3.2 


2.8 




. : lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






55.8 


68.7 


83.8 


87.6 


97.4 


98.3 


J7.1 






44.2 


31.3 


16.2 


12.4 


2.6 


1.7 


2.9 


Nonvhite household heads. . 


. : 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






68.3 


78.3 


93.2 


92.1 


85.0 


75.0 


100.0 






31.7 




6.8 


7.9 


15.0 


25.0 


0.0 






16.6 


20.5 


17.7 


18.4 


13.7 


6.2 


7.1 






12.8 


18.3 


18.7 


19.^» 


15.5 


7.1 


8.2 






36.7 


32.3 


12.0 


12.7 


3.8 


1.3 


1.3 






7.8 


12.2 


13.5 


22.0 


21.3 


10.6 


12.6 






5.0 


9.7 


13.0 


22.3 


24.0 


12.0 


14.1 




. : 100.0 


26.0 


28.8 


16.4 


20.6 


4.1 


1.4 


2.7 


Nonvhite household heads . 


. : 100.0 


. 27.2 


30.5 


22.7 


13.9 


4.4 


0.9 


0.4 






22.8 


29.4 


26.1 


15.8 


4.6 


0.8 


0.5 






45f9*^ 


35.3 


8.2 


5.9 


3.5 


1.2 


0.0 



Tabic 44. — Age ^f heads of rural households */ sex and by race, Mortheast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Sex and race 



Total 



Under 25 



25-34 



Age o£ household head 



35-44 



45-54 



55-64 



65 and over 



All household heads 1,002 

Male. : 844 

Female . .: ^ 158 

White household heads : 549 

Male. : 476 

Female. Z'*, \ : 7 

Nonvhite household heads. 453 

Male 368„ 

Female, r ]....: 85 

, t--— ■ — — 

All household heads : 100.0 

• Male 160.O 

Feitiale : 100.0 

Uhite household heads . . . • .: 100.0 

Male . .: 100.0 

Female . .: 100.0 

Nonvhite household heads. . . .: 100.0 

Male. : 100.0 

Female : 100.0 



54 
49 
5 

32 
30 
2 

22 • 
19 
3 



5.4 
5.5 
3.2 

4.9 
6.3 
2.7 

4.8 
5.2 
3.5 



142 
134 
8 

77 
75 
2 

65 
59 
6 



14.2 
15.2 
5.1 

13.0 
15.8 
2.7 

14.3 
16.0 
7.1 



- Number — 
228 
206 
22 



114 
108 
6 

114 
98 
16 



-Percent - 
22.7 
23.3' 
13.9 



.20.7 
22.7 
8.2 

25.1 
26.6 
18.8 



217 
194 
23 

124 
114 
10 

93 
80 
13 



21.6 
22.0 
14.6 

22.6 
23.9 
13.7 

20.6 
21.7 
15.3 



177 
139 
38 

98 
80 
18 

79 
59 
20 



17.7 
15.7 
24.1 

17.9 
16.8 
24.6 

17.4 
16.0 
23.5 



184 
122 
62 

104 
69 
35 

80 
53 
27 



18.4 
13.8 
39.2 

18.9 
t4.5 
47.9 

17.7 
14.4 
31.8 



J 
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Table 47* ••Occupation of heads of rural households, by level of disability and by race. Northeast Coastal 

Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Eaf loyaent status and occupation by race 



Level of disability 



. Total 



Mot 
disabled 



Partially 
disabled 



: No. Pct» 

All household heads. : 1.001 100.0 

Employed : 787 78.6 

Profess ional» technical. • : 33 3.3 

Famers, farm managers : 267 26.7 

Hanagers, officials, proprietors, except . : 

farm : 50 5.0 

Clerical workers : 10 1.0 

Sales workers : 25 '2.5 

Craft saien, foremen : 84 8*4 

Operatives 78 7.8 

Private-house workers. : 13 1.3 

Service workers, except private : 24 2*4 

Farm laborers and foremen : 100 10.0 

laborers, except farm. : 103 10.3 

Hot c;mployed : 214 21.4 

Unemployed . : 28 2.8 

Ketired : 10.4 

Disabled - : 58 5.8 

Housewife : 24 2.4 

White household heads : 548 100.0 

Employed : ^23. 87.2 

Professional, technical : 25 4.6 

Farmers, farm managers : 137 25.0 

Hanagers, officials, proprietors, except . : 

farm. : : ^ 8.0 

Clerical workers ^ 

Sales workers : 25 4.6 

Craftsmen, foremen : 70 12.8 

Operatives : 52 9.5 

Private house workers : 2 0.4 

Service workers, except private j_ i - 10 1.8 

Farm laborers and foremen : 11 2.0 

laborers, except farm. : 38 6.9 

Hot employed : 125 22.8 

Unemployed /s-^. . . . : 1^ 2.6 

Retired . . i 67 12.2 

Disabled 29 5.3 

Housewife : , _15 2.7 

Nonwhite household heads : 453 100.0 

Employed : 364 80.3 

Professional, technical. 8 1.8 

Farmers, farm managers : 28.7 

Hanagers, officials, proprietors,- except . : 

farm : ^ 6 1»3 

Clerical^ workers : 1 0.2 

Sales workers. : 

Craftsmen, foremen i 14 3.1 

Operatives • • : .26 5.7 

Private house workers • • • : 11 2.4 

Service workers, except private. 14 3.1 

Farm laborers and foremen : 89 19.6 

^I*aborers, except farm. • : 65 ^'14.3 

Hot employed : 89 19.7 

Unemployed • • 

Retired 37 8.2 

Disabled T . : 29 6.4 

Housewife ; 9 * 2.0 



Ho. 
750 
690 
31 
223 

44 
9 
23 
80 
74 
9 
19 
82 
96 
60 
10 
33 
2 
.15 

415 
375 
24 
114 

41 
8 
23 
67 
50 

7 
6 
35 
40 
4 
26 
1 
9 

335 
315 
7 

109 

3 
1 

. 13 
24 
9 
12 
76 
61 
20 
6 
7 
1 
6 



Totally 
disabled 



Pet. ' 


He. 


Pet. 


Ho. 


Pet. 


100.0 


142 


100.0 


,109 


100.0 


92.0 


89 


62.7 


8 


7.3 


4.1 


2 


1.4 






29.7 


39 


27.5 


e 


4.b 


5.9 


b 


4.Z 






1.2 


1 


0.7 






3.1 


1 


0.7 


i 


0.9 


10.7 




2.8 






9.9 




2.1 


1 


0.9 


1.2 


/. 
*t 


z.o 






2.5 


c 


J.J 






10.7 


1 n 
lo 


IZ. / 






12.8 


b 


4.Z 


1 




8.0 


53 


37.3 


101 


92.7 


1.3 


12 


8.5 


6 


5.5 


/. A 
H.H 


Zo 


19. 7 


A^ 


90 A 


O.J 


/ 


H.9 


AO 


A^ n 


•> fx 


b 






9 ft 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


62 


100.0 


90. J 




bz.u 


A 




5.8 


1 


1.4 






27.5 


20 


28.2 


3 


4.8 


9.9 




A* O 
4.Z 






1.9 


1 


1 A 






5..5_ 


i 


1 A 


1 


i.b 


16.1 


3 


4.2 






12.0 


2 


2.8 








2 


2.8 






1.7 


3 


4.2 






1.4 


5 


7.0 






8.4 


3 


4.2 






Q 7 


27 


-38,0 


58 


93.5 


1.0 


7 


9.9 


3 


4.8 


6.3 


16 


22.5 


25 


40.3 


0.2 






28 


45.2 


, 2.2 


4 


5.6 


2 


3.2 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


. 94.0 


45 


63.3 


4 


8.5 


2.1 


1 


1.4 






32.5 


19 


26.8 


2 


4.3 


0.9 


3 


' 4.2 






0.3 










3.9 


1 


1.4 






7.2 


1 


1.4 


1 


2.1 


2.7 


2 


2.8 






3.6 


2 


2.8 






22.7 


13 


18.3 






18.2 


3 


4.2 


1 




6.0 


26 


36.6 


43 


91.5 


1.8 


5 


7.0 


3 


6.4 


2.1 


12 


16.9 


18 


38.3 


0.3 


7 


9.9 


21 


44.7 


1.8 


2 


2.8 


1 


2.1 
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Table W — Level of disability of head of household, by place ofresidence 
and by race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Oisabi I ity of head 
by race 



.Place of residence 



Total 
households 



Farm 
operator 
households 



Nonfarm 
households 



: No^ 

All heads reporting....;...: 1001 

Not disabled : 750 

Partially disabled : 1*^2 

Total ly disabled...^ : 109 

Not reporting I 

White heads reporting : 5*^8 

Not disabled : k]S 

Partially disabled., 71 

Totally disabled.... : 62 

Not reporting : I 

Nonwhite heads reporting...: k53 

Not disabled : 335 

Partially disabled : 7I 

Totally disabled : kj 

Not reporting T. .'. .: 



Pet. 

100.0 
7'*.9 
1*^.2 
10.9 



100.0 
75.7 
13.0 
11.3 



100.0 
7'*.0 

15.7 

10.^1 



No. 

313 
265 
^3 
5 



166 

23 
3 



1^7 
125 
20 
2 



Pet. No. 



100.0 
Sh.7 

13.7 
1.6 



100.0 
8if.3 
13.9 
1.8 



100.0 
85.0 
13.6 



688 

99 
\0k 
1 

382 
275 
hS 

59 
1^ 

306 
210 
51 
^5 



Pet. 

100.0 
70.5 
\h.h 
15. 1 



100.0 

72.0 

12.6 
IS.** 



100.0 
68.6 
16. 7 
1^.7 
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Tabic 49. — Educ«Cio<i» literacy » and disability of rural spouses, by household size-incooe class. Northeast Coastal Plain of Sojth 

Carol ina» 1966 



1 : Household site-incooc class 

: Total ; Class 1 ; Class 2 ; Class 3 : Class 4 : Class 5 



I 


Wo* 


Pet, 


Wo* 


Pet, 


Wo, . 


Pet, 


Wo: 


Pet. 


Wo, 


Pet. 


No, 


Pet. 


Education of spouse: 


























All spouses reporting education. : 


795 


100.0 


186 


100.0 


172 


100.0 


137 


100.0 


137 


100.0 


163 


100.0 




15 


1.9 


10 


5.4 


4 


2.3 


0 


0.0 


I 


0.7 


0 


0.0 




100 


12.6 


60 


32.3 


22 


12.8 


13 


9.5 


5 


3.6 


0 


0.0 




99 


12.5 


40 


21.5 


33 


19.2 


13 


9.5 


6 


4.4 


7 


4.3 




$2 


7.8 


21 


II.3 


12 


7.0 


12 


8.8 


11 


8.0 


6 


3.7 




85 


10.7 


18 


9.7 


32 


18.6 


14 


10.2 


11 


8.0 


10 


6.1 




174 


21.9 


26 


14.0 


42 


24.4 


44 


32.1 


34 


24.8 


28 


17.2 




186 


23.4 


10 


5.4 


20 


11.6 


35 


25.5 


49 


35.8 




44.2 




40 


5.0 


1 


0.5 


5 


2.9 


6 


4.4 


11 


8.0 




10.4 




34 


4.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


9 


6.6 


23 


14.1 




1 




0 




0 




1 




0 




0 






9.6 




6.2 




8.5 




10.1 




12.0 




12.4 




Literacy of spouse: 


























With less thm 6 years school. . : 


216 




110 




59 




27 




13 




7 




Reporting literacy . . . ^ . . : 


210 


100.0 


107 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


7 


100.0 


Cannot read or write . . . : 


61 


29.0 


40 


37.4 


15 


25.9 


5 


19.2 


1 


8.3 


0 


0.0 




134 


63.8 


. 58 


54.2 


39 


67.2 


19 


73.1 


11 


91.7 


7 


100.0 




10 


4.8 


7 


6:5 


• 2 


3.4 


I 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




5 


2.4 


2 


1.9 


2 


3.4 


I 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




6 




3 




I 




I 




1 


- X 


0 




Disability of spouse: 


























teportinf 


796' 


100.0 


186 


100.0 


172 


100.0 


138 


100,0 


137 


100.0 


163 


100.0 


Mot disabled . . : 


683 


85.8 


141 


75.8 


141 


82.0 


121 


87.7 


123 


89.8 


157 


96.3 




98 


12.3 


38 


20.4 


27 


15.7 


15 


10.9 


13 


9.5 


5 


3.1 




15 


1.9 


7 


3.8 


4 


2.3 


2 


J. 4 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.6 



Xible 50.— ^cupation of eaployed heads of households , by education of head and by race. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 

1966 











Edusatioa of cnploycd househ'^ 


Id-headj. 






Occupatioo 


' Total I 


None* 1-4 y«ars' 


5-7 years* 8 years* 9-11 years! 


12 ye^'^s 


:i3-15 


: 16 years or 
y^^, acre 


White eaployed household heads . 


423 


8 


33 


86 


43 


97 


110 


28 


18 


Professional, technical, kindred * 
Kanagers, officials, proprietors. 


25 






1 


1 


4 


5 


7 


' 7 






















44 




I 


2 


4 


13 


18 


3 


3 


Clerical and kirdred 


9 




1 




1 




^ 5 


2 




Sales woriccrs . ..^ 


25 








1 


51 — 


15 


3 


1 




70 


3 


2 


17 


11 


19 


16 


2 




Operatives .... . • • . . ^ • 


52 


1 




8 


6 


17 


19 


1 






2 




1 
















10 




1 


5 


2 


T 

2 








Laborers, except farm and nine 


38 


1 


11 


8 


7 




6 










2 


12 


41 


10 


30 


26 


9 


7 




11 


1 


4 


4 




2 








Konwhitc eaployed household heads. 


364 


18 


144 


102 


37 


40 


14 


6 


3 


Professional, technical, kindred 


8 




1 


1 








3 


3 


Managers, officials, proprietors. 






















6 






5 








1 






1 


a 






1 










Sales workers. ......... 




















Craftsnen, forcnen ....... 


14 


1 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 








26 




6 


4 


7 


7 


1 


1 




Private household.^ . . .... v 


11 


1 


4 


4 


2 












14 




4 


3 


4 


2 


1 






Laborers » except fans and mine 


65 


5 


21 


, 19 


9 


6 


5 






Fatvers and farw oanagcrs.- ... 


130 


3 


63 


36 


8 


14 


5 


1 






89 


8 ' 


40 


28 


4 


9 









80 
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Table 52.— Occupation of employed household heads» by total family incooc-and by race, Northeast CoasCalPlain of 

South Carolina » 1966 



Occupation 



Total 



Under 
$1,000 



$1»000- 
$1.999 



Family incooc 



$2»000- 
$2.999 



$3»000- 
$4.999 



$3»000- 



$7,500- 
$9.999 



$10»00G 
or more 



-Niaaber- 



All caployed household heads . . >v . 
Prof essional » technical » and kindred: 
Managers, officials, proprietors, : 

except farm • • 

Clerical and kindred : 

Sales workers . . . 

Craftnen, foremen 

Operatives : 

Private households • • 

^'ervice workers 

laborers, except 'farm and mine . 

Farmers and farm managers : 

Fani laborers ' 



787 


94 


140 


143 


157 


129 


59^ 


65 


33 




2 


4 


5 


7 


11 


4 


50 


1 


3 


4 


8 


14 


4 


16 


10 








2 


6 




2 


25 




1 


1 


6 


5 


8 


4 


84 


2 


4 


13 


24 


26 


11 


4 


78 


1 


4 


17 


20 


22 


10 


4 


13 


6 


6 






1 






24 


1 


7 


7 


5 


3 


1 




103 


5 


15 


34 


35 


11 


- 1 


2 


267 


43 


58 


49 


43 


32 


13 


29 


100 


35 


40 


14 


9 


2 







; — — Percent 

All employed household heads : 100.0 • 11.9 17.8 18.2 19.9 

Professional, technical, and kindred: 100.0 — 6.1 12.1 15.2 
Kanagers, officials, proprietors, : 

except farm 100.0 2.0 6.0 8.0 16.0 

Clerical and kindred .: 100.0 --- — — 20.0 

Sales workers : 100.0 — 4.0 4.0 24.0 

Craftaiien, foreiien . : 100.0 2.4 4.8 15.5 28.6 

Operatives 100.0 1.3 5.1 21.8 25.6 

Private households 100.0 46.2 46.2 

Service workers. 100.0 4.2 29.2 29.2 20.8 

Laborers, except farm and mine . . .: 100.0 4.9 14.6 33.0 33.9 

Faraers and farm managers : 100.0 16.1 21.7 18.4 16.1 

Fate laborers. 100.0 35.0 40.0 . 14.0 9.0 

: — — ^ Mumbcr — — — 

White employed household heads . . . .: 423 1 2 2 9 55 97 

Professional, technical, and kindred: 25 — — 2 4 
Managers, officials, proprietors, : 

except farm 44 2 4 5 

Clerical and kindred : 9 — 2 

Sales workers. ........,...: 25 1 1 6 

Craftsittn, foremen . .: 70 1 ^ 1 8 21 

Operatives .............: 52 1 5 11 

Private households : 2 2 — - — - — 

Service workers. : 10 ^ J 

Laborers, except farm and mine . . .: 38 — - 2 11 14 

Farmers and farm managers : 137 7 14 2^ 31 

Farm laborers. : H 2 5 2 1 

Monwhite employed household heads. . .: 364 82 111 88 60 

Professional, technical, and kindred: 8 2 2 1 

Managers, officials, proprietors, : 

— ^except farm • •: 6 1 1 3 

Clerical and kindred ...'......: 1 

Sales workers. t- — — - — 

Craftsmen, foremen : 1* 1 3 5 3 

Operatives : 26 1 3 12 9 

---Private households : H ^ 6 

Service workers ......: 14 1 _ 4 6 3 

Laborers, except farm and mine , . .: 65 5 13 23 21 

Farmci> ana farm managers. .....: 130 36 , 44 28 12 

Farm laborers : 89 3 3 35 12 8_ 

J 



16.4 
21.2 

28.0 
60.0 
20.0 
30.9 
28.2 

7.7 
12.5 
10.7 
11.9 

2.0 



111 

5 . 

13 

5 

5 
24 
22 

3 
9 
24 
1 

18 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

'2 
8 
1 



7.5 
33.3 

8.0' 

32.0 
13.1 
12.8 

4.2 
0.9 
4.9 



56 
10 



8 
11 
9 

1 
1 
12 



8.3 
12.1 

32.0 
20.0 
16.0 
4.8 
5.1 



1.9 
10.9 



63 
4 

16 
2 
4 
4 
4 



1 
28 
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Table 53.— Eoploymcnt status and occupation of heads of rural households, by household sizc^incomc class and by race. Northeast 

Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Eaployaent status and occupation * Household size-incaoc class 

, : Total ; ' Class 1 ; Class 2 ; Class 3 t Class 4 ; Class 5 





. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet . 


No. 


rcc . 


No. 




Pet . 


Ho. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet . 


All household heads • . '. . ., . . v . 




1,002 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


167 


100.0 


165 


100.0 


183 


100.0 






787 


78.5 


181 


74.2 


166 


68.3 


133 


79.6 


138 


83.7 


169 


92 .4 






33 


3.3 


1 


0.4 


3 


1.2 


4 


2.4 


10 


6.1 


15 


8.2 


Famcrs, fana tsanagcrs. . . . . 




267 


26.6 


80 


32.8 


56 


23.0 


38 


22 .8 


42 


25.5 


51 




Managers, officials, proprietors. 


I 
























I 


SO 


5.0 







5 


2.1 


7 


4.2 


9 


5.5 


29 


15.8 








I.O 















7 


4.2 


3 


1.6 




• 


25 


2.5. 










7 


" 4.2 


3 


1 .8 


15 


8.2 






84 


8.4 


5 


2.0 


12 


4.9 


20 


12.0 


21 


12.7 


26 


14.2 






78 


7.8 


4 


1.6 


15 


6.2 


16 


9.6 


23 


13.9 


20 


10.9 




• 


13 


1.3 


8 


3.3 


3 


1.2 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.6 






Service workers, except private . 




24 


2.4 


2 


0.8 


13 


5.3 


2 


1.2 


6 


3!6 


1 


0.5 


Farn laborers and foreaen . .~ . 




100 


10.0 


59 


24.2 


31 


12.8 


6 


3.6 


3 


1.8 


1 


0.5 






103 


10.3 


22 


9.0 


28 


11.5 


32 


19.2 


13 


7.9 


3 


4.4 






215 


21.5 


63 


25.8 


77 


31.7 


34 


20.4 


27 


16.3 


14 


7.6 


Unemployed. 




28 


2.8 


10 


4.1 


10 


4.1 


4 


2.4 


3 


1.8 


1 


0.5 






105 


10.5 


23 


9.4 


40 


16.5 


16 


9.6 


14 


8.5 


12 


6!6 


Disabled. ..... , , 




58 


5.8 


21 


8.6 


21 


8.6 


9 


5.4 




3.6 


1 


0.5 






' 2*4 


2.4 


9 


3.7 


^ 6 


2.5 


5 


3.0 


4 


2.4 










549 


100.0 


44 


100*0 


88 


100.0' 


106 


100.9 


139 


100.0 


1 70 


100.0 






423 


77.0 


20 


45.4 


49 


55.7 


80 


75.5 


115 


82.6 


159 


92 .4 






25 


4.6 






1 


1.1 


2 


1 .9 


3 


5.8 


14 


8.1 






137 


25.0 


12 


27.3 


20 - 


22.7 


25 


23.6 


'33 


23,7 1 


47 


27.3 


Managers, officials, proprietors. 


























A4 


8.0 








2 


2.3 


5 


4.7 


9 


6.5 


28 


16.3 


Clerical workers. • ......... 




9 


1.6 





___ 










6 


4.3 


3 


1.7 






25 


4.6 







- 




7 


6.6 


3 


2.2 


15 


8^7 






70 


12.8 


1 


2.3 


^6 


6.8 


18 


17.0 


19 


13.7 


26 


15.1 






52 


9.5 






3 


3.4 


8 


7 s 


23 


16.5 


18 


10.5 


Private house workers ...... 




2 


0.4 


2 


4.5 


















Service workers, except private . 


. : 


10 


1.8 






5 


5.7 


___ 




4 


2.9 


1 


0.6 


Fara laborers and forencn .... 




11 


2.0 


4 


9.1 


5 


5.7 






1 


0.7 


1 


0.6 


laborers, except fans ....... 




38 


6.9 


1 


2.3 


7 


8.0 


15 


14.2 


9 


6.5 


6 


3.5 






126 


23.0 


24 


54.6 


39 


44.3 


26 


24.5 


24 


17.4 


13 


7.6 






14 


2.6 


1 


2.3 


6 


6.8 


3 


2.8 


3 


2.2 


1 


0.6 






68 


12.4 


11 


25.0 


19 


21.6 


1? 


11.3 


14 


10.1 


12 


7.0 






29 


5.3 


9 


20.5 


10 


11.4 


6 


5.7 


4 


2.9 










15 


2.7 


3 


6.8 


4 


4.5 


5 


4.7 


3 


2.2 






Monwhite household heads. ^ • • . 




453 


lOC.O 


200 


100.0 


,155 


100.0 


61 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


11 


100.0 






364 


80.3 


161 


80.5 


117 


75.4 


53 


86.9 


23 


88. "J 


10 


90.9 


Professional, technical .> .> . . 




8 


1.8 


1 


0.5 


2 


1.3 


2 


3.3 


2 


7.* 


1 


9.1 


Fanaers and farm managers .> . . . 




130 


28.7 


68 


34.0 


36 


23.2 


13 


21.3 


9 


34.6 


4 


36.4 


Managers, officials, proprietors. 
























except fana. . . ,~ ,^ ,> ,^ 




6 


1.3 






•3 


1.9 


2 


3.3 






1 


9.1 






1 


0.2 














1 


3.8 






Sales workers .......... 
































14 


3.1 


4 


2.0 


6 


3.9 


2 


3.3 


2 


7.7 










26 


5.7 


4 


2.0 


12 


7.7 


8 


13.1 






2 


18.2 


Private house workers ..... ^. 




11 


2.4 


6 


3.0 


3 ' 


1.9 


1 


1.6 


1 


3.8 






Service workers, except private . 




14 


3.1 


^ 2 


1.0 


8 


5.2 


2 


3.3 


2 


7.7 






Fam 'laborers and forenen . . . 




89 


19.6 


55 


27.5 


26 


16.8 


6 


9.8 


2 


- 7.7 










65 


14.3 


21 


10.5 


21 


13.5 


17 


27.9 


4 


15.4 


2 


18.2 






89 


19.7 


39 


19.5 


38 


24.5 


8 


13.1 


3 


11.5 


1 


9.1 






14 


3.1 


9 


4.5 


4 


2.6 




1.6 














37 


8.2 


12 


6.0 


21 


13l5 




6.6 














29 


6.4 


12 


6.0 


11 


7.1 




4.9 


2 


7.7 


I 


9.1 






9 


2.0 


^ 6 


3.0 


2 


1.3 






1 


3.8 
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Table 5^. Average hours worked per week by head of household, by residence 

and by race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Caroljjia, I966 



Hours worked per week 
at nonfa rm job 



P^ace of res idence 



Total 



Farnxi^ 



1/ 



Konfarm 



; : No^ 

All heads with nonfarm jobs : 520 

Reporting hours worked : ^99 

0-25 hours : 17 

26-3*5 hours...' : 18 

36-if5 hours : 2if6. 

i^-55 hours : Hi 

56-65 hours : ^6 

66-75 hours. : 1^ 

,76 or more hours. : 8 

I r regular hours : 9 

Not reporting •••• 21 

White heads with nonfarm jobs. .. : 286 

Reporting hours worked... : 278 

0-25 hours , : k 

26-35 hours 7 

36-if5 hours : 13^ 

i^-55 hours.; • Sk 

56-65 hours. : -9 

66-75 hours ^ ^ 12 

76 or more hours : 7 

Irregular hours... : 1 

Not reporting : J 8 

Nonwhite heads with nonfarm jobs: 23^ 

Reporting hours : 221 

0-25 hours : 13 

• 26-35 hours : : 11 

36-if5 hours : 1 12 

46-55 hours ........ ^. : 57 

56-65 hours 17 

66-75 hours.... : 2 

76 or more hours. : ,1 

I rregula r hours : 8 

' Not reporting . : 13 



Pet. 



No. 



Pet, 



No, 



Pet. 





kS 




kjk 




1 nn n 


40 


1 nn n 
1 UU.. U 




1 nn n 
1 UU . u 


3.k 


2 


^.3 


15 


3.3- 


3.6 


2 




16 


3.5 


. . ^9.3 


26 


56.5 


220 


48.6 


28.3 


9 


19.6 


132 


29. 1 


9.2 


6 


13.0 


ko 


8.8 


2.8 


1 


2.2 


. 13 


2.9 


1.6 


- 


- 


8 


1 .8 


.1.8 


- 






2.0 


- 


- 


- 


21 


- 




29 




257 




100.0 


29 


100.0 


249 . 


100.0 




1 


3 


3 


1 . z 


2.5 


1 




6 


2.4 


ks.i 


\k 


kS.3 


120 


48.2 


30.2 


7 


2k. \ 


77 


30.9 


]0.k 


5 


17.2 


2k 


• 9.6 


k.3 


1 


3.k 


1 1 


4.4 


~ 2.5 






7 


■ 2.8 


OA 






1 


0.4 








8 . 












^~ 




17 




217 




100.0 


17 


100.0 


20k 


100.0 


5.9 


1 


5.9 


12"! 


5.9 


5.0 


1 


• 5.9 


JO 


4.9 


50.7 


12 


70.6 


100 


49.0 


25-8 


2 


11.8 


55 


27.0 


7.7 


1 


5.9 


16 


-7.8 


0.9 






2 


1.0 


0.5 






1 


0.5 


I 3.7 






8 


4.0 








13 





]/ Exeludes household heads who^e major oeeupation was farm proprietor. 

'I 
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Tabic 'is. --Age of heads of rural households whose oajor occupation was nonfarra, by extent of uneoployoent and other jobs held in 
last 5 years and by race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Item • Age of household head 

: Total ; Under 25 : 25-34 ; 35-44 ; 45-54 ; 55-64 : 65 and over 



Unemployed in last 5 years: 


: No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pct^ 


No.' 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 






100.0 


41 


100.0 


Ill 


100.0 


150 


100.0 


116 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


19 


100.0 






88.2 


32 


78.0 


100 


90.1 


134 


89.3 


101 


87.1 


63 


87.1 


19 


100.0 


Yes. ... 




11.8 


9 


22.0 


11 


9.9 


16 


10.7 


15 


12.9 


9 


12.5 


' 0 


0.0 


Not. reporting. , . .> 


.: 10 




2 




4 




0 




3 




L 




0 








11 




27 




78 




98 




104 




165 





How often employed: 



All heads reporting. . . 


..*..:' 58 


100.0 


10 


100.0 


11 


100.0 


14 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


8 


100.0 










43.1 


7 


70.0 


6 


54.5 


4 


28.6 


6 


40.0 


2 


25.0 


0 


0.0 






10.3 


, 0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


2 


14.3 


3 


20.0 


/O 
1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 






10.3 


2 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


14.3 


1 


6.7 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


Over three 


. : . V .: 10 


-17.2 


1 


10.0 


2 


18.2 


2 


14.3 


4 


26.7 


1 


12.5 


0 


0.0 






10.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


2 


14.3 


1 


6.7 


2" 


'25.0 


0 


0.0 






8.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


0 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


0 


0.0 








1 




4 




2 




3 




2 




0 





How long uneaployed: 







56 


100.0 


9 


100.0 


10 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


7 


100.0 










8 


14.3 


4' 


44.4 


2 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 






18 


.32.1 


3 


33.3 


, 4 


40.0 


.5_33.3 


5 


33.3 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


5' to 8 Qonths. . . . 




9 


16.1 


1 


11.1 


3 


30.0 


3 


20.0 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 






8 


14.3 


1 


11.1 


1 


10.0 


3 


20.0 


2 


13.3 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 






9 


16.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


26.7 


3 


20.0 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 






1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


* 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 






3 


5.4 


0 


0.0 ^ 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


Not reporting. . . . 




14 




2 




5 




1 




3 




3 




0 





Unemployed in last 5 years: 







100.0 


23 


100.0 


65 


100.0 


76 


100.0 


69 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


10 


100.0 




. .: 252 


89.7 —17 


73.9 


63 


96.9 


70 


92.1 


59 


85.5 




86.8 


10 


100.0 






10.3 


6 


26.1 


2 


3.1 


6 


7.9- 


10 


14.5 


5 


13.2 


0 


0.0 




,T 4 




2 




1 




0 




1 




0 . 




^ 0 








7 




11 




38 




54 




60 




94 




Nonwhite heads reporting . . 


. .: 228 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


46 


100.0 


74 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


34 


100.0 


9 


100.0 


No . 


. .: 197 


86.4 


15 


*83.3 


37 


80.4 


64 


86.5 


42 


89.4 


30 


88.2 


9 


100.0 






13.6 


3 


16.7 


9 


19.6 


10 


13.5 


5 


10.6 


4 


11.8 


0 


0.0 


Not rcpcvcing . 


. .: 6 




0 




3 




0 




2 




1 




0 








4 




16 




40 




44 




44 




71 





'ilunbcr of other jobs held_ in last : 
5 years: ' : 







100.0 


41 


100.0 


111 


100.0 


150 


100.0 


116 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


19 


100.0 






67.0 


18 


43.9 


67 


60.3 


109 


72.6 


79 


68.3 


58 


80.5 


15 


78.9 






18.9 


13 


31.7 


20 


18.0 


28 


18.6 


22 


18,9 


8 


11.1 


3 


15.8 






. 8.8 


6 


14.6 


14 


12.6 


8 


5.4 


13 


11.5 


2 


2.8 


1 


5.3 






2.6 


1 


2.4 


4 


3.6 


4 


2.7 


1 


0.9 


3 


4.2 






4. ........... . 




1.6 


1 


2.4 


6 


5.5 


1 


0*7 


















0.8 


2 


4.8 




5.3 






1 




1 


1.4 










0.3- 


1 


2.6 






















Not reporting. . . ..... 

Not appli cabled/ ...... 


.: 22 




2 




4 




1 




6 




5 




4 




. .: 483 




11 




27 




78 




98 




104 




165 




White heads reporting. -v . . 


. .: 279 


100.0 


23 


'100. 0 


65 


100.0 


76 


100.0 


69 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


10 


100.0 






64.8 


9 


39. i 


36 


55.4 


54 


71.0 


46 


66>e 


31 


81.6 


7 


70.0 






20.1 


7 


30.4 


13 


20.0 


16 


21.0 


14 


20.2 


4 


10.5 


2 


20.0 






10.8 


4 


17.5 


11 


16.9 


5 


6.5 


8 


11.6 


,1 


2.6 


1 


10.0 






2.5 


1 


4.3 


2 


3.0 


1 


1.3 


L 


1.4 


1 


2.6 










1.6 


1 


4.3 . 


3 


4.6 






















0.9 


1 


4.3 














1 


2.6 




































Not reporting. . ....... 


. .: 6 








2 








1 




1 




^ 2 








7 




11 




38 




54 




60 




94 




Nonwhite heads reporting 


. .: 218 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


46 


100.0 


7'4 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


34 


100.0 


9 


100.0 






69.7 


8 


44.4 


31 


67.3 


55 


74.3 


33 


70.2 


27 


79.4 


8 


88.8 




. .: 38 


17.4 


6 


33.3 


7 


15.2 


12 


16.2 


8 


17.0 


4 


11.7 


1 


11.2 






6.4 


2 


11.1 


3 


6.5 


3 


4.0 


5 


10.6 


1 


2.9 










3.2 






2 


4.3 


3 


4.0 






2 


5.8 










1.8 






3 


6.5 


1 


1.3 


















0.9 


1 


5.5 










1 


2.1 














0.5 - 


1 


5.5 




























1 




2 




1 




5 




4 




2 




Not applicablcl/ 


. .: 219 




4 




16 




' 40 




44 




44 




71 





. l^Hcads whose najor occupation wa» ;fntTning and heads who were not employed. 
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Table 57.-- Interest o£ rural household heads and spouses in courses 

Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 



of special training, 
1966 



by race, 



Item ; Total ; White ; Nonwhite 







- 




: No. 


Pet . 


Ko 


Pet . 


Krt 

no ■ 


IrCt . 






















RAnni"^ina on ui 1 1 int>nt*<i<i to t^"a 4n 










1 nn n 




inn 0 
















48.7 


304 


57.5 


168 


38.2 












51.3 


225 


42.5 


272 


61.8 










• 17 




10 




7 




Not reoortinc . . . . . ^ 








16 




10 




g 




^Type training head desiress 




















Reporting type of training desired 








• 412 


100.0 


189 


100.0 


223 


1 nn n 


Professional, technical, etc. 








: 33 


8.0 


23 


12.2 


10 


4.5 












1.9 


4 


2.1 


4 


1.8 


Managers, officials, proprietors. 


except 


farm 


• • 


: 5 


1.2 


5 


2.6 














5 


1.2 


5 


2.6 














2 


0.5 


2 


1.1 














• 253 


61.4 


110 


58.2 


143 


64.1 










• 52 


12.6 


20 


10.6 - — 


32 


14.3 


Private house workers ...... 








6 


1.5 








2.7 


Service workers, except private 








• 12 


2.9 


4 


2.1 


8 


3.6 


Farm laborers and foremen . . . . 








3 


0.7 


2 


1.1 


1 


0.4 










• 17 


4.1 


7 


3.7 


10 


4.5 


Housewife 








1 


0.2 


1 


0.5 






General education ........ 








• 15 


3.6 


6 


3.2 


9 


4.0 


Not reporting ... 








- 84 




35 




49 




Spouses: 




















Reporting on willingness to train . 










100.0 


441 


100.0 


. 324 


100.0 












44.1 


235 


53.3 


102 


31.5 












55.9 


206 


46.7 


222- 


68.5 














5 




14 
















6 




6 




Type training spouse desires: 




















Reporting type of training desired. 








100.0 


166 


100.0 


184 


100.0 


Professional, technical, etc. 










17.4 


39 


23.5 


22 


12.0 






















Managers, officials, proprietors. 


except 


farm 




: 4 


1.1 


- 4 


2.4 
















19.1 


53 


31.9 


14 


7.6 












0.6 


2 


1.2 
















4.3 . 


12 


7.2 


3 


1.6 












27.7 


19 


11.4 


78 


42.4 












5.7 






20 


10.9 


Service workers, except private . 








: 52 


14.9 


22 


13.3 


30 


16.3 




/■::■ 








6.6 


12" 


7.2 


11 


6.0 












2.6 


3 


1.8 


6 


3.3 














40 




38 





ERIC 
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Tabic S8.--Job and geographic mobility potcnc»l for heads ot rural hwu^holdt, by household sizc»inc<xac class, Northeast Coastal 

, Plain of South Carolina, 1966 



Household slze-incooc class 



Total ; Class I t Class 2 ; Class 3 t Class A ; Class S 



: 
: 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 




NOi 


Pet. 


Vouid head change ^o higher prying Job if he : 


























could continue to live in coaraunity? : 




























927 


100. 0 


242 


100. 0 


243 


100. 0 


167 


100. 0 


163 


1 00.0 


112 


100. 0 




U26 


45.6 


98 


40.5 


116 


47.7 


77 


46.1 


83- 


50.9 


52 


46.4 




SOI 


SUA 


144 


'59.5 


127 


52.3 


90 


53.9 


80 


49.1 


60 


53.6 


Nap r^nnrtin? • 






2 




Q 




u 




2 




0 






71 




0 




0 




0 


... 


0 


0 


71 


III 


How ouch must th*. Job pay weekly? : 




























502 


100. 0 


144 


100. 0 


127 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


81 


lOO.O 


6» 


100. 0 




9 


1.8 


9 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


$30-$39. ........ . . .: 


29 


"5.8 


20 


13.9 


8 


6.3 


I 


l.l 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




62 


12.4 


33 


22.9 


20 


15.7 


5 


5.6 


3 


3.7 


I 


1.6 


$S0-$S9 • - _ . 


87 


i / . J 


43 


^7.7 


>fi 

^0 




10 


11.2 


5 


6.2 


1 


1.6 


$60"$69. : 


61 


12.2 


20 


13.9 


22 


17.3 


13 


14.6 


6 


7.4 


0 


0.0 




71 


14.1 


14 


9.7 


22 


17.3 


21 


23.6 


11 


13.6 


3 


4.9 




Ul 


8.2 


1 


0.7 


15 


11.8 


8 


9.0 


7 


8.6 


10 


16.4 




23 


4.6 


I 


0.7 


4 


3.1 


7 


7.9 


6 


7.4 


5 


8.2 




119 


23.7 


3 


2.1 


8 


6.3 


24 


27.0 


43 


53.1 


41 


67.2 






— 


2 




0 


... 


I 


— 


I 


— 


0 


... 


: 

How far will he connute? : 














— — 














500 


1 00.0 


142 


100.0 


127 


100.0 


90 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


61 


lOO.O 




25 


5.0 


14 


9.9 


5 


3.9 


3 


3.3 


2 


2.5 


1 


1.6 




72 


14.4 


29 


20.4 


18 


14.2 


13 


14.4 


9 


11.3 


3 


4.9 




79 


15.8 


29 


20.4 


18 


14.2 


13 


14.4 


11 


13.8 


8 


13.1 




99 


19.8 


29 


20.4 


28 


22.0 


13 


14.4 


13 


16.3 


16 


26.2 




112 


22.4 


24 


16.9 


33 


26.0 


22 


24.4 


22 


27.5 


11 


18.0 




53 


10.6 


10 


7.0 


14 


11. 0 


13 


14.4 


8 


■^lO.O 


8 


13.1 




28 


5.6 


3 


2.1 


4 


3.1 


8 


8.9 ' 


8 


10.0 


5 


8.2 




32 


6.4 


4 


2.8 


7 


5.5 


5 


5.6 


7 


8.8 


9 


14.d 




6 




4 




0 




0 


— 


2 


... 


0 


... 


: 

Would head move a distance of 50 miles if he : 


























could find better employtoent there? i 




























927 


100 0 


242 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


164 


100. 0 


112 


100. 0 




661 


71.3 


147 


60.7 


170 


70.0 


119 


71.7 


133 


81.1 


92 


82.1 




266 


28.7 


95 


39.3 


73 


30.0 


47 


28.3 


31 


18.9 


20 


17.9 






... 


* 2 




0 


— 


I 


... 


I 


... 


0 


... 




71 


— 


0 




0 




0 


... 


0 




71 


... 


: 

How much must the Job pay weekly? : 




























26^ 


100 .0 


94 


loa.o 


73 


100.0 


47 


100. 0 


31 


100. 0 


20 


100. 0 




X 


0.4 


I 


l.l 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




7 


2.6 


8 


6.4 


1 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




16 


6.0 


12 


12.8 


4 


5.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.c 


0 


0.0 




31 


11.7 


19 


20.2 


9 


12.3 


2 


4.3 


1 


3.2 


0 


0.0 




35 


13.2 


22 


23.4 


9 


* 12.3 


2 


4.3 


2 


6.5 


0 


0.0 


$70-$79. ............... i . .: 


41 


15.5 


11 


11.7 


22 


30.1 


6 


12.8 


2 


6.5 


0 


0.0 


$80«$89. ......... . .: 


37 


14.0 


11 


11.7 


9 


12.3 


12 


25.5 


5 


16.1 


0 


0.0 




10 


3.8 


1, 


l.l 


5 


6.8 


3 


6.4 


1 


3.2 


0 


0.0 




87 


32.^1 


11 


11.7 


14 


19.2 


22 


46.8 


20 


64.5 


20 


100. u 




5 




3 




0 




1 




V 








Would head move a distance of 200 miles to get: 
























a better paying Job? : 




























925 


100.0 


242—100.0 


241 


loo.o" 


166 


100.0 


164 


100. 0 


112 


100.0 




766 


82.8 


194 


80.2 


702 


83.8 


134 


80.7 


137 


83.5 


99 


88.4 




159 


17.2 


48-^ 


19.8 


39 


16.2 


32 


19.3 


27 


16.5 


13 


11.6 




6 




2 




2 




1 




I 




0 




Not applicable!/ ........ > '. ~. . .: 


71 




0 




0 




0 




0 




71 




Kind of Job head pri'fers: , : 




























870 


100.0 


231 


100.0 


219 


100.0 


156 


100*0 


158 


lOO.O 


106 


100.0 


Low lncoQC» hlgti Job security. . « . . .: 


•»45 


85.6 


214 


92.6 


194 


88.6 


130 


83.3 


128 


81.0 


79 


74.5 




62 


7.1 


14 


6.1 


15 


6.8 


13 


8.3 


15 


9.5 


5 


4.7 




63 


7.2 


3 


1.3 


10 


4.6 


13 


8.3 


15 


9.5 


22 


20.8 




61 




13 




24 




11 




7 




6 




Hot Appl icablci./ : 


71 




0 




0 




0 




0 




71 





" Questions on Job and geographic nobility were not asked of heads of households with total family incomes of $10,000 or more. 



r 

Table 59.— Job and geographic mobility potential for heads of rural households by 
race, Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, I966 



Item 



Total 




Nonwhi te 



Would head change to a higher paying 
job if he could continue to live in 
the community? 

Reporting 77777, . . 

No.... 

Yes.. 

Not reporting 

Not applicable U 

How much must tb. J'otr pay weekly?^ 



Reporting > 

Less than $30 

$30.$39 

$^0-$^9. 

$50.$59 

$60.$69 

^ $70.$Z9 

$80-$89 

$3C-$99 

$100 or more. . 
*ot report ing. . . 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet 


no * 

* 




927 


100.0 


^♦70 


100.0 




100.0 


i»26 


U.O 


260 




16G 


37.0 


501 




218 




283 


63.0 


k 




2 




2 




71 




69 




2 




502 


too. 


219 


100.0 


283 


100. 0 


9 


1.8 






9 


3.2 


29 


5.8 


2 


0.9 


27 


9.5 


62 


12. i» 


12 


5.5 


50 


17.7 


87 


17.3 


\k 


e.k 


73 


25.8 


61 


12.2 


18 


8.2 


^♦3 


15:2 


71 


li».l 


2k 


11.0 


^♦7 


16.6 


k] 


8.2 


27 


12.3 


\k 


^♦.9 


23 




— -"O 


9.1 


3 


1.1 


H9 


23.7 


102 


i>6.6 


17 


6.0 


k 




2 




2 





-Hew far will he commute? 



Reporting 

Less than 5 mil^s, 

5-10 mi les .~. . . 

J 10- (i* mi les 

* 15-19 mi les 

20-29 mi les 

30-39 miles 

kO.kS miles 

50 mi les or more. . 
Not reporting. ...... 



500 
25 
72 
79 
55 

112 
v3 
28 
32 
6 



100. 0 
5.0 
\k.k 
15.8 
19.8 
22. k 
10.6 
.5.6 
6.k 



218 
k 
23 
39 
^♦3 
'iS 
2? 
17 
19 
3 



100.0 
1.8 
10.6 
17.9 
19.7' 
21.1 
12. i» 
7.8- 
8.7 



282 
21 

ko 

56 
66 
26 
11 
13 
3 



100.0 

19.9 

23. 
9.2 
3.9 
^♦.6 



Continued— 
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Table 59.-— Job and geographic nobility potential for heads of rural households, by- 
race. Northeast Coastal Plain of South Carolina, 1966**continued 



Item 


Total ; 


Whi 


te ; 

• 


Nonwh i te 


• 


No. 


Pet. 


NO. 


rCC . 


No. 


Pet. 


wou 1 u neau niove & u i 5 tance o* • 














miles if he could find bettor i 








- 






eiTip 1 oymen L cnere: 


















100.0 


H/O 




t»t»9 


100.0 


No : 


661 


71.3 


381 


79.7 


280 


62. l( 


Yes : 


266 


28.7 


97 


20.3 


169 


37.6 


Not report inQ. •••• • •••••••• • i 


k 








2 




How much must the job yay weekly? : 














Reporting : 


265 


100.0 


97 


100.0 


168 


100.0 


Less than $30 1 : 


1 


- O.tj 






1 


0.6 


$30-$39 : 


7 


2.6 


- 


- 


7 


t».2 




16 


6.0 


2 


2.1 


\h 


8.3 


$50-$59 : 


31 


11.7 


5 


5.2 


26 


15-5 


$60.$69 : 


35 


13.2 


5 


5.2 




17.9 


$70-$79 ^ : 


Hi 


15.5 


10 


10.3 


31 


18.5 


$80-$89 : 


37 


l^j.O 


10 


10.3 


27 


i6. 1 


$90-$99 : 


10 


3.8 


2 . 


2 J 


8 


»t.8 


$100 or more : 


o/ 


52. 0 


63 


6^.9 


2h 


H.3 




5 




2 




3 




Would head move a distance of 200 : 














miles to get a better paying Job? : 
















925 


100.0 


'»77 


100.0 


M(8 


100.0 


No : 


766 


82.8 


'»09 


85.7 


357 


IS. 7 


Yes : 


159 


17.2 


68 


l»t.3 


91 


20.3 




6 




3 




3 




Kind of job head prefers: : 
















870 


100.0 


iA3 


100.0 


tj27 


100.0 




7t*5 


85.6 


361 


81.5 


38t» 


89.9 


Medium income, fair job security*: 


62 


7.1 


31 


7.0 


31 


7.3 




63 


7.2 


51 


.lfT5— 


- 12 


2.8 




61 




37 




Ik 





\/ Questions on job and geographic mobility were not asked of heads of households 
with total family incomes of $10^000 or more* 



4 

' / 



